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Careful Planning Pays Off 


How to Stretch the School Building Dollar 


In Engineering News-Record 


Next to raising funds for 
school construction, the biggest 
problem is how to get more for the 
money that must be spent. 

To get the latest thoughts on how 
savings in design and construction 
might be achieved, the Engineering 
News-Record staff interviewed sev- 
eral hundred architects, engineers, 
and educators, visited more than 
100 schools under construction, and 
examined the plans for many more. 
There was little evidence of a radi- 
cal solution that would take a big 
bite out of construction in one fell 
swoop. Rather, the conclusion is 
that further reductions will have to 
be achieved through many little 
savings on all items that comprise 
the school plant. 

The study indicates that basically 
the economy of a school design rests 
on shrewd planning of facilities. A 
quotation from the letter of Philip 
Will, Jr., of Perkins & Will, archi- 
tects-engineers, of Chicago, will 
serve to indicate the importance 
which such experts give to plan- 
ning. He writes: 

“It is our experience that the ma- 
jor cost saver in school buildings is 
careful planning. Careful planning 





Reported from Engineering News- 
Record, CLIV (May 26, 1955), 





is a broad term but is here taken 
to mean the careful allocation, ar- 
rangement, and full utilization of 
space. It means the dual use of 
many spaces: . . . use of enlarged 
lobby spaces for cafeteria or library 
reading room; use of portions of a 
corridor in connection with the 
multi-purpose room. In some ele- 
mentary schools, the corridor has 
been eliminated entirely and made a 
part of the classroom teaching area. 
Such planning economies have much 
more to do with dollar saving than 
any choices you can possibly make 
in construction methods. 

“Also included under the general 
heading of good planning would 
be the careful integration of all 
parts of the building. By this I 
mean the careful selection of me- 
chanical systems, lighting, structure, 
and architecture so that each con- 
tributes the maximum to the esthetic 
and functional purposes of the 
building and so that each enhances 
the other without friction. 
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“Possibly a third factor in plan- 
ning could be added. This would 
be the development of a consistent 
attitude in the choice of structure, 
materials, and equipment. One does 
not mix beer with champagne. 
Therefore, everything that is select- 
ed should be of the same general 
quality level... .” 

Other things being equal, the 
smaller the floor area the less a 
school will cost. But generally, you 
can’t reduce the present size of 
classrooms, which run about 30 
square feet per pupil or more—in 
fact, the trend now is toward larger 
rooms. So the search for means of 
reducing floor area must move in 
other directions. 

One way is to double or triple up 
on the use of spaces required only 
during part of the school day. Com- 
bination rooms can be employed if 
there will be no conflict in schedul- 
ing their use for the different func- 
tions, if adequate time will be avail- 
able for each of the functions to be 
served, and if the physical facilities 
required for each of the functions 
are somewhat similar in dimensions 
and nature. 

One good example of the many 
multipurpose uses of space now 
being developed is found in the 
Norman, Oklahoma, Senior High 
School. A two-part space was pro- 
vided at about the geographical cen- 
ter of the building as a “student 
center.” One part has a large, open, 
and comfortably furnished space 
that serves as (1) a student lounge, 
(2) overflow reading space for the 
library, (3) waiting space for the 
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school office, (4) lobby for the 
auditorium, and (5) lobby for the 
gymnasium. 

The second section is a coat and 
locker space. Instead of the steel 
lockers being spread throughout 
the corridor of the building, they 
have been concentrated in this cen- 
tral location. Instead of full-length 
lockers, coats are hung in the open 
on captive hangers, and a small 
space above is provided for the 
locking of books and personal valu- 
ables. 

“This,” says one of the architect- 
engineers who planned the school, 
“has proven economical in terms of 
space, construction cost, and main- 
tenance. Along with the adjacent 
social center, it has given this school 
a heart which has added much to the 
spirit of the student. body as well as 
the academic functioning of the 
school.” 


WALKWAY ECONOMY 


Another way to ‘reduce floor area 
without impairing the educational 
function is to minimize or elimin- 
ate corridors or put them to edu- 
cational use. For one thing, corri- 
dor widths should be kept to the 
minimum size consistent with safety 
and student traffic requirements. 
The building also should be laid 
out to reduce length of corridors. 
Where ‘climate permits, outdoor 
walkways may be used instead of in- 
door corridors. A strong trend to- 
ward outdoor corridors has develop- 
ed in the warmer regions of the 
country. Now it can be observed 
even in northern sections. Usually 
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these walkways are covered for 
protection in wet weather. 

Important additional savings can 
be made by lowering the ceiling 
height of rooms to the minimum 
permitted in the state. However, 
ceilings cannot be lowered arbi- 
trarily. Their height is intimately 
related to room lighting and to 
some extent to ventilation. If con- 
temporary good design practices are 
followed, however, ceiling heights 
are relatively unimportant as far as 
air flow is concerned. It may be said 
that experience with lowered ceil- 
ings has been favorable. 

Another matter affecting econ- 
omy during the planning stage is 
the question of whether the build- 
ing should be one story high or 
more. Writing on this subject the 
New York State Commission on 
School Buildings recommends: If it 
is difficult or costly to obtain an 
adequate site, as in large cities, it 
may be advisable to construct a 
multistory type of building. Where 
this is not the case, one-story build- 
ings offer the following advantages, 
which tend to reduce construction 
costs: 

“1. Costly and the 
space they occupy are eliminated. 

“2. Lighter and less costly con- 
struction is possible; less fire-resis- 
tive construction is permitted, since 
children can get out of a one-story 
building readily. 

“3. There is more flexibility in 
laying out the building and in 
meeting area requirements without 
waste of space. 

“4. In general, fewer toilet and 


stairways 
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other facilities are re- 
quired 

One form of the one-story school 
building, extensively used in Cali- 
fornia, has been spreading to the 
East. Known as the “‘finger” plan, 
the layout places classrooms and 
laboratories in several rows branch- 
ing from a main corridor and 
spaced far enough apart not to 
block off light and breeze from each 
other. This plan has many advan- 
tages but also has the disadvantages 
of requiring a large site, having a 
long perimeter exposed to the 
weather, and presenting administra- 
tive problems because it is dis- 
tended. 

Whether a building is one-story 
or multistory, you can slice initial 
construction costs by minimizing the 
amount of outside wall area—by 
keeping the height and perimeter of 
wall as small as possible. Economy 
can also be promoted by keeping 
the roof lines straight and simple. 
Not only do breaks in the roof cost 
more to build but they create a 
flashing problem and the possibility 
of leaks, which will add to the 
maintenance expense later. 

While a school may be planned 
to be low-cost initially, such a plan 
may be expensive in the long run if 
changing needs make it obsolete 
quickly. The best protection against 
eatly obsolescence is to plan spaces 
so they can be used immediately 
for many purposes and easily con- 
verted at a later date, if necessary, 
to different uses. 

Flexibility is an economy well 
worth considering. Some builders 


sanitary 
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and educators favor movable par- 
titions while others doubt their 
practicality. Ray L. Hamon, chief 
of the School Housing Section, U.S. 
Office of Education, suggests erect- 
ing permanent skeletons and skins 
with the idea of completely rebuild- 
ing the insides of the school every 
20 years. 

Under certain conditions, it 
might be wiser to use a temporary 
building than to try for excessive 
flexibility in a permanent structure. 
Temporary buildings are helpful 
when the local population is ex- 
panding too rapidly for construction 
to keep up, or when a population 
shift is to take place within a few 
years. 

Such schools need not be of poor 
construction or inadequate for edu- 
cational purposes, as has happened 
too often in the past. Recent ex- 
perience in several cities has shown 
that a low-cost, efficient, and happy 
solution to the short-time situation 
can be found either in some of the 
new-type demountable or portable 
structures or in buildings that can 
be converted to other uses at small 
expense when they are no longer 
needed as schools. 

Flint, Michigan, for example, 
prefers units that can be converted 
into houses and resold. Reporting 
to the 1955 convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Mr. Myers, Flint super- 
intendent of schools, described the 
advantages of these schools for 
young elementary-school children 
and told that Flint now plans to 
build intermediate schools for 
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fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, with 
gymnasium, auditorium, and offices, 
supplemented by three or four 
groups of convertible neighborhood 
primary units. 

During the planning stage for a 
school, it is a good idea to investi- 
gate the possibility of saving money 
on equipment. The Engineering 
News-Record’s inquiry indicates 
that stock sizes and materials of 
good quality but suited for hard 
wear should be specified. 

The newest developments in elec- 
trical distribution, the Engineering 
News-Record study showed, are 
worth considering. Not only may 
operation be more efficient but 
money can often be saved in the 
installation. The Engineering News- 
Record report further indicates that 
money can be saved on heating if 
considerable study is given during 
the planning stage to fuels, heating 
systems, and methods of firing. In- 
sulation is also important. Windows 
and exterior doors should be weath- 
erstripped to reduce heat loss. Fuel 
savings more than offset the cost. 

Costs can be cut greatly on 
plumbing in the planning stage, the 
Engineering News-Record survey 
shows. For example, by placing 
boys’ and girls’ toilets back to back, 
with pipe-access space between, 
both piping runs and repair bills 
can be saved. Location of a battery 
of toilets near the auditorium where 
they can be used by the public will 
eliminate duplication of facilities. 
And in the primary grades, toilets 
can be placed to serve two adjoin- 
ing classrooms with economy. @ 
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An Expert Defends Johnny’s Reading 


Public Is Misled on Meaning of Reading 


ARTHUR H. RICE 


In The Nation's Schools 


Htow does one tell a gullible 
public that it is being exploited by 
a biased writer—as is the case with 
Rudolf Flesch and his book Why 
Johnny Can't Read? 

It will take time and patience for 
parents to learn that Mr. Flesch has 
mixed a few half-truths with preju- 
dices to capitalize on two miscon- 
ceptions. The first is his superficial 
notion as to what reading really is. 
The second is his misrepresentation 
as to how reading is taught. 

It is necessary to do more than 
refute Mr. Flesch’s assertions. For, 
after all, parents’ interest in this 
book is merely evidence of several 
problems in public education. These 
include: (1) failure of our public 
relations program to give parents a 
real understanding of how reading 
is taught today; (2) the inability of 
some citizens to recognize that Mr. 
Flesch’s book is but a part of a 
general attack on public education 
—and, for him, a profitable one; 
(3) some shortcomings not only 
in our total instructional program— 
for which the causes are not in our 
methods but in our lack of teachers, 
classrooms, and adequate supplies 
and equipment. 

Seeking more facts and insights 
on these problems, we interviewed 
Paul A. Witty, professor of educa- 
tion at Northwestern University and 
director of the psycho-educational 
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Arthur H. Rice is Editor of The 
Nation’s Schools. In this article hé 
questions Paul A, Witty, Professor 
of Education and Director of Psy- 
cho-Educational Clinic, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Reported from The Nation’s 
Schools, LVI (July, 1955), 35-40. 





clinic there, one of the nation’s 
leading authorities in the field of 
reading. 

It seemed to us that Mr. Flesch 
was deliberately misrepresenting the 
problem, paving the way for his 
drills and formula and his mechani- 
cal definition of reading. In the 
first few pages of his book he 
writes: “Teach the child what each 
letter stands for and he can read.” 
And so our first question to Dr. 
Witty was: What does Mr. Flesch 
mean when he uses the term “‘read- 
ing’’? 

Dr. Witty replied, ‘Mr. Flesch 
regards reading as mere pronuncia- 
tion of words. He does not seem to 
be interested in the meaning or the 
understanding of words.” 

Then I asked Dr. Witty: What is 
“reading”? 

This was Dr. Witty’s answer: 
“Reading is defined best, perhaps, 
as a process of obtaining meaning 
from printed materials, but we do 
not get the meaning of a word—in- 
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variably or generally—from _ its 
spelling or from its pronunciation. 
To me, failure to obtain meaning 
is the most outstanding outcome of 
faulty reading instruction. The 
child who is not encouraged to find 
appropriate meanings in various 
ways, such as by examining the con- 
text, is not being taught to read 
effectively. Rather, he is engaging 
merely in parrot-like routine exer- 
cises. 


AUTHOR’S OVERSIGHTS 


“Mr. Flesch ignores and some- 
times ridicules much that experi- 
mentation has divulged in the last 
20 or 30 years about child growth 
and development and instruction in 
reading. For example, he categori- 
cally denies that there is such a 
thing as the child’s readiness for 
the various steps in the process of 
learning to read. He discounts or 
ignores the importance of the in- 
terest factor and of goals, purposes, 
and needs in the reading process.” 

Mr. Flesch insists that phonics is 
not used in the teaching of read- 
ing today. He claims that: “. . . the 
textbooks are all carefully written, 
so that every teacher in the land is 
shielded from any information 
about how to teach children any- 
thing about letters and sounds.” I 
asked Dr. Witty to comment on 
this. 

He said: ‘This statement is ab- 
solutely untrue as an examination 
of the manuals for current text- 
books will reveal. Courses of study 
for cities also include abundant sug- 
gestions for phonic instruction. And 
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we do teach children the alphabet, 
too. Knowledge of the alphabet is 
emphasized in good schools in con- 
nection with making picture dic- 
tionaries and with spelling. This 
knowledge is, of course, related to 
reading. Attention is given to 
phonics and letters—and even to 
‘readiness’ for phonics . . . Phonics 
should be presented when the child 
is ready for successful, useful en- 
deavor in word analysis. Phonics 
training should not be separated 
from the reading program and in- 
troduced through isolated drills, as 
Mr. Flesch advocates.” 

I then discussed with Dr. Witty 
the teaching of reading by what Mr. 
Flesch declares is exclusively a word 
approach. In the first place, said Dr. 
Witty, Mr. Flesch defines the “word 
method” in an “absurd” way, and 
reading is not taught by such a 
method. He went on to say that one 
of the cardinal principles advocated 
in a modern program of reading in- 
struction involves learning the nat- 
ural unit of perception. This, he 
said, is often a group of words. He 
added, ‘Moreover, an effort is made 
today to help pupils get meaning 
through context, not merely by iso- 
lated repetitions of words.” 

As my questioning of Dr. Witty 
progressed he pointed out numer- 
ous other errors and exaggerations 
in Mr. Flesch’s indictment of cur- 
rent methods in the teaching of 
reading. And he pointed out that 
there are many studies which show 
the effectiveness of reading instruc- 
tion in our schools today. He went 
on to say, “With the knowledge we 
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now have and with the use of the 
superior materials now available, 
higher levels of achievement are 
possible in many schools. However, 
the results of current studies stand 
as a clear refutation of Mr. Flesch’s 
statement that today children are 
not taught to read at all. Moreover, 
many more children’s books are 
available today and are being read 
widely by children in and out of our 
schools. In many U. S. schools read- 
ing instruction is undeniably effec- 
tive and indeed inspiring.” 

Mr. Flesch recognizes no limita- 
tion in the phonic approach—in 
teaching children to read or in 
remedial reading. He states: ‘The 
reading ‘experts’ of course will say 
that such a program of remedial 
reading is much too simple. What 
about Johnny’s emotional troubles, 
what about such nervous habits as 
reversals, what about correcting his 
eye movements? But my answer to 
all of that is phonics. Phonics is the 
key.” 

Mr. Flesch’s book reiterates the 
statement that children ‘‘never really 
learn to read” in our schools. And 
in his preface he declares that 
parents must take over the job, for 
“the teaching of reading is too im- 
portant to be left to the educators.” 
This is astrong indictment of public 
schools, which if it were proved to 
be true, might lead parents to open 
rebellion. We can find no support 
for such damaging statements. On 
the contrary, it appears that our 
schools are succeeding better than 
ever before in teaching children to 
read. 
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There are, of course, many needs 
—better prepared teachers, more 
adequate and improved instruction 
materials, and closer cooperation 
between homes and schools. But 
these needs do not include another 
system of phonics to be employed 
by parents with children at age five 
on the assumption that the use of 
this system will solve our reading 
problems. 


WITTY’S SUGGESTIONS 

Dr. Witty set forth in the form 
of ten questions some aids to ad- 
ministrators in the improvement of 
reading in their schools. The ques- 
tions follow: 

1. Am I informed concerning 
modern reading  instruction—so 
well informed that I will be able to 
initiate and maintain a program of 
instruction that is consonant with 
sound psychological principles and 
experimental findings ? 

2. Am I cooperating closely with 
the homes of my pupils so that par- 
ents may understand the efforts of 
the school and assist in the pro- 
gram? 

3. Are children in the primary 
grades getting a good start in read- 
ing? Is there an adequate readiness 
program to prepare children for a 
meaningful approach to reading? 

4. Does my school system try to 
assure every child his rightful 
opportunity to learn to read by pro- 
viding an adequately prepared 
teacher and the varied essential ma- 
terials? 

5. Is provision made in my 
school system for reading instruc- 
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tion beyond the sixth grade? Many 
junior-high-school pupils need as- 
sistance in acquiring basic habits 
and skills, and all pupils need guid- 
ance and direction in reading. 

6. Am I encouraging a develop- 
mental program of reading instruc- 
tion throughout the school system? 
Am I helping to make sure that 
books are available to satisfy the 
developmental needs of pupils as 
they mature? 

7. Am I encouraging teachers to 
use library facilities, and am I suc- 
ceeding in bringing — sufficient 
amounts of materials to each class- 
room so that each child will find 
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satisfaction in reading according to 
his interests? 

8. Am I encouraging a critical 
and fair attitude toward reading 
throughout my school system? 

9. Am I trying to help teachers 
to improve their own reading abil- 
ity as well as their competence in 
teaching reading? 

10. Am I encouraging my teach- 
ers and the parents in my com- 
munity to examine carefully and 
understand thoroughly the objec- 
tives of modern reading instruction 
and thus be prepared to read criti- 
cally such unwarranted attacks as 
those in Why Johnny Can’t Read? @ 


How Johnny Can Read 
OnE of the basic issues in the teaching of reading is the 
time when phonics should be introduced. Phonics as an 
integral part of a reading program has not been discarded. 
Extensive help is given teachers in manuals for basic read- 
ers, in authoritative textbooks on the methodology of 
reading, and in most state and local courses of study. In 
fact, some school systems have published special bulletins 
on phonics for teachers. However, there is a real issue 
regarding how much emphasis should be given phonics 
for beginners. Sensible parents and competent educators 
and psychologists know that a child must have some system- 
atic way to examine word forms in order to become a 
good reader. | 
Anyone who will take time to examine teachers’ manuals 
finds that the authors of widely used basic readers offer a 
systematic program for the development of phonic skills. 
Moreover, he will find systematic guidance given on the 
use of context (meaning) clues, syllabication, accent, and 
diacritical marks. Statements to the contrary are misrepre- 
sentations of facts . . . . If Flesch’s best-seller stimulates 
parents and educators to take inventory of reading instruc- 
tion, it will have served a useful purpose. In the meantime 
it behooves his readers to evaluate his book critically.— 
Emmett A. Betts in The Saturday Review. 
NOVEMBER 





Strip Away the Camouflage 


Who Is Intellectually Free? 


DwiGHuT L. BoOLINGER 


In American Association of University Professors Bulletin 


M EMBERSHIP in the Com- 
munist Party, or adherence to its 
principles,” said Earl J. McGrath, 
formerly United States commission- 
er of education and now president 
of the University of Kansas City, 
“carries with it an obligation which 
makes a person ineligible for mem- 
bership in a free academic com- 
munity, since a Communist is sub- 
ject to party discipline, and any- 
one under such intellectual control 
is not intellectually free.” 

Here is an argument which has 
a certain specious appeal. Com- 
munists are committed to a dogma, 
parts of which are obviously false 
or even ridiculous, and all of which 
is notoriously time-serving; persons 
thus committed are blinded to 
truth; anyone blinded to truth is 
not intellectually free; intellec- 
tually unfree people do not be- 
long on college faculties; Commu- 
nists should be fired. 

It is not surprising that more 
than one college faculty has agreed 
with what at first sight looks to be a 
clean and logical broom to sweep 
its own ranks of the intellectually 
dishonest and. the conspiratorial 
few. Unused to the traps of com- 
promise on matters of principle, 
they have let themselves suppose 
that the penalties are inflicted on 
intellectual dishonesty, not on po- 
litical misbehavior. Communism 
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may be a cause, but it is not a rea- 
son. 

But the logical consequence is 
nothing less than the ferreting out 
of all causes of intellectual unfree- 
dom. The intellectual purist would 
need to establish a scale of affinities 
by which the ideal detachment is 
weakened through attachment to 
anything—one’s family for nepo- 
tism, one’s religion for bigotry, one’s 
bank account for conservatism. Yet 
this is exactly what no purist is do- 
ing, and it proves how fraudulent, 
or at least inconsistent, prattle about 
intellectual freedom is. The only 
case that might be made against 
communism on this score is that it 
is a worse influence than any other. 
To prove it, communism would 
have to be compared with other in- 
fluences against freedom, personal 
or institutional. The fact that no 
one has attempted this strongly sug- 
gests that those most urgent about 
it all are not primarily concerned 
with intellectual freedom, but with 
something else. 
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In principle there are two posi- 
tions. The first and classical one is 
that a teacher should be judged by 
his competence to teach and by 
nothing else. The second is that he 
may be judged by his associations if 
they tend to bias him. Broadly inter- 
preted, the two are the same: it is 
easy to equate competence with gen- 
eral impartiality. But this has never 
been done on a universal scale in 
the past, and would be an impos- 
sible yardstick to apply today. 

Take the question of coverage. 
All dogmas shut their adherents’ 
critical faculties out of the area of 
the dogma. But they do not incapac- 
itate the mind in other respects. A 
Communist might, on certain prem- 
ises, make a dangerous teacher of 
political economy; in music, astron- 
omy, physical education, philology, 
dietetics, agriculture, industrial de- 
sign, medicine, and a host of other 
fields he will be in no better posi- 
tion to indoctrinate than anyone 
else if he sticks to his subject (and 
this he may be held to by every rule 
of tenure). To discharge an astro- 
physicist because he is a Marxian is 
to discharge him because you want 
to get rid of Marxians, not because 
you care about intellectual freedom. 

The majority of human minds 
have always been enslaved in one 
way or another and always will be. 
Every course of existence—a politi- 
cal system, a religion, a code of 
table manners, a set of food habits 
—imposes itself and makes un- 
‘biased judgment impossible. If only 
intellectually free people were al- 
lowed to teach, the profession 
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would be depopulated. Complete 
intellectual freedom exists in the 
imagination of administrators on 
special occasions, such as the laying 
of cornerstones and appearance be- 
fore boards of regents, but at no 
fixed or movable point in the real 
world. 

A kind of rough approximation 
can be found, however, if we di- 
vide the race into three classes; 
those who are unfree and acknowl- 
edge it; those who are unfree and 
do not acknowledge it, either be- 
cause they are unaware or because 
they are afraid; and those who are 
by nature and nurture so indifferent 
to association with their fellows that 
they can, rare birds, be called the 
almost-almost free. 

Taking them in reverse order, we 
find in the last group the individ- 
aals whom no college administra- 
tion would have around on a bet— 
the atheists, the nonjoiners, the ex- 
asperating argufiers who will de- 
fend devils and angels with equal 
aplomb. 

In between are the ones who 
do not know and the ones who dis- 
semble. The first, being ignoramuses, 
are not numerous on the campus, 
though a few can usually be found 
at its fringes. The second, known 
more familiarly as hypocrites, are 
the ideal type. The shadings are 
various, from hypocrites who secret- 
ly hold the milder deviationist 
views such as free medical service, 
intramural sports only, and no cen- 
sorship for the editor of the student 
daily, to hypocrites who prudently 
conceal their religious affiliation 
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(Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or noth- 
ing, depending on what other affil- 
iation is in the majority), their po- 
litical views, their agreement with 
Russell on fidelity or George on 
economic policy. Whatever their 
convictions underneath, these dar- 
lings of circumspection contrive to 
weather most of the winds that 
from time to time blow across the 
campus. The more controlled their 
hypocrisy, the better their chances, 
for a lot of half-time hypocrites in 
the political sphere of late have 
failed to reef a small sail left hang- 
ing, and got themselves blown away 
by the gale. 


At the farther extreme is the 


figure who is unfree and admits 
it—the adherent of communism, 
Catholicism, Methodism, New Deal- 
ism, nazism, or what-not who makes 


no bones of where he stands. Ac- 
cording to the boosters of intellec- 
tual freedom, such are the kind who 
should be cast out utterly because 
of their blindness through choice. 
But practically, these are the ones 
who least threaten the truth by be- 
ing what they are. Intellectual free- 
dom has three great components: 
intellectual honesty, intellectual 
courage, and intellectual disinterest- 
edness. The declared radical, or 
reactionary, or democrat, or socialist 
has the first two of these in full 
measure. His lack of the third is a 
lesser impairment because, know- 
ing where he stands, we can dis- 
count his bias all the way. The 
hypocrite may slyly advocate a 
brand of racism, peddled as un- 
prejudiced and scientific, and not be 
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held to account for it; the out- 
spoken racist has no such advantage, 
and is less able to seduce anyone 
to his way of thinking. 

A further quality, an impartiality 
of sorts, the outspoken partisan 
must have, and it goes without say- 
ing, for it is a condition of being 
a teacher at all: the recognition that 
there are other views, some dia- 
metrically opposed, and a willing- 
ness to get along with them in the 
same intellectual environment. This 
is not to be set up as a limitation 
exclusively to the man or woman 
who is biased. Rabid people must 
stay out of the classroom. 

Perhaps it is unwise to put the 
Communist in charge of the eco- 
nomics class, the Catholic in charge 
of the marriage and divorce clinic, 
the Jehovah’s Witness in charge of 
the class on Biblical criticism, or 
the conscientious objector in the 
seminar on military tactics. But 
with this proviso there is no justifi- 
cation for barring anyone, including 
Communists, from the right to 
teach, on the grounds of intellectual 
freedom. Bar them, if you want, 
because you hate them, because you 
are afraid of them, because it is 
dangerous to the respectability of 
your school to have them around, 
and by all means bar them if they 
seek converts. Be intellectually 
free yourselves and admit your mo- 
tives; but do not pretend that it is 
because they are intellectually un- 
free. Blind spots are universal. The 
danger to intellectual freedom is 
not so much in having one as in not 
knowing where it is. . 





Trends and Problems Ahead 


The Changing State Education Structure 


Frep F. BEACH AND ROBERT F. WILL 


In The State and Education 


ym most important educational 
task of a state is that of determining 
its educational program. In fulfill- 
ing this responsibility state educa- 
tion structure is a decisive factor, 
for the structure fixes responsibility 
within the state government and 
establishes the agencies that are to 
exercise control over the state edu- 
cation enterprise. The placement of 
controls determines whether educa- 
tion agencies or noneducation 
agencies are to be responsible for 
coordinating the state program of 
education and determining educa- 
tional policies. It facilitates or im- 
pedes the development of compre- 
hensive plans. The future of the 
state educational program depends 
in large measure on where these 
controls are lodged in the structure 
and how they are administered. 
Students of state school adminis- 
tration have maintained for many 
years that the broad policy-making 
functions for the total state educa- 
tion program should be placed with 
one rather than a number of state 
education boards. This is logical for 
in no other way may the legislature 
hold a single educational agency 
responsible for coordinating the to- 
tal state program of public educa- 
tion. The state board of education 
for the common school system, 
which heads the state department 
of education in a majority of states. 
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has been accepted as the appropriate 
agency. It has been generally as- 
sumed that the state board of edu- 
cation could also head a system of 
educational institutions at the state 
level. In 1947 the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education did 
recommend, with limitations, that 
public higher education be placed 
under the supervision and control 
of state boards of education. 

By 1954 there were 27 states 
in which the state board had been 
assigned regulatory or governing 
board responsibility for a number 
of state institutions. Four of these 
states—Florida, Idaho, Montana, 
and New York—had a potential 
structural arrangement for a unified 
state system of education, while in 
the remaining 23 states, the state 
boards were’ assigned governing 
board responsibility for one or 
more, but not all, of the educa- 
tional institutions at the state level. 
Only one state board of education 
in these 27 states—the Florida State 
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Board of Education—had regulatory 
board responsibility for all state 
educational institutions. In each of 
the remaining 26 states, the state 
board of education was responsible 
for the operation of one or more 
educational institutions. Thus, in 26 
states, the state board of education 
now is a regulatory board for cer- 
tain schools and colleges, and a gov- 
erning board for a number of state 
institutions. 

This structural pattern provides 
for decentralized control of educa- 
tional institutions at the local level 
and centralized control of institu- 
tions at the state level. This duality 
of purpose and control greatly in- 
creases the work of the board and 
may well be one of the major fac- 
tors militating against complete uni- 
fication of the state program of edu- 
cation under a single education 
board. 

Some states have reduced the 
number of boards dealing directly 
with the legislature by creating sep- 
arate systems of state operated in- 
stitutions. These states have estab- 
lished a board with jurisdiction over 
the state educational institutions not 
under the state board of education. 
In effect this plan has consolidated 
the state program of education 
under two major boards, the state 
board of education and a state board 
for educational institutions not 
under the state board of education. 

Both centralized and decentral- 
ized patterns of structure and con- 
trol have been used in administer- 
ing the systems. At first the practice 
was to place the state operated in- 
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stitutions under a common govern- 
ing board. More recently a few 
states have placed these institutions 
under the jurisdiction of a state 
regulatory board. The use of the 
regulatory board holds great prom- 
ise, particularly when many state in- 
stitutions are involved. 

In July of 1954, 18 states had a 
separate system for state education 
institutions. In others, forces were at 
work to reduce the number of sep- 
arate boards which reported directly 
to the legislature. This movement 
may well be an intermediate stage 
in the further development of the 
state structure for education. As 
state educational institutions come 
to be headed by regulatory boards 
and as state programs of education 
increase in scope and complexity, 
legislatures may find it desirable to 
establish a single educational au- 
thority. In the meantime, while the 
immediate trend is toward two 
agencies with responsibility for the 
state-educational program,. certain 
practical problems must be faced. 

The immediate trend is accom- 
panied by the problem of coordina- 
tion. Without a single education 
authority to determine and coor- 
dinate policies for the total state 
education program, noneducational 
administrative agencies are being 
called on to make final educational 
decisions in many states. Obviously 
noneducational agencies should not 
determine the educational policies 
for the state, but they often do so 
under these conditions. The struc- 
ture for education should provide 
that the control and determination 
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of the state education program re- 
main with the state education 
agencies and the legislature.\ The 
problem of coordination is magni- 
fied in those states which have more 
than two state education boards 
which are independent agencies in 
the state educational structure. 

Effective methods must be found 
for deciding issues involving a sys- 
tem of state educational institutions 
and a system of common schools. 
The number of such issues may be 
reduced to a minimum if there is a 
precise legal delineation of the areas 
of responsibility for the major 
board of each system so that there 
can be no overlapping of services. 
Issues of joint interest and concern 
to both major boards may be solved 
by means of committees made up of 
representatives of these boards. Such 
committees, with the aid of pro- 
fessional staff members, can con- 
duct the needed study and research. 
Both boards may take joint action 
on the basis of the committee find- 
ings. 

Certain issues will arise which 
joint coordinating committees will 
not be able to treat decisively. Here 
a solution, of course, would be the 
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creation of a single state education 
authority to resolve these issues, that 
is, a superior board which would be 
over both system boards. In that this 
solution is not yet practical of at- 
tainment in a majority of the states, 
the question arises as to what state 
agency should be responsible for 
resolving these issues. There is but 
one answer: The state legislature. 
But how can state legislatures 
resolve these issues intelligently ? 
One practical means of obtaining 
unbiased recommendations is used 
extensively when necessary. A tem- 
porary commission is appointed to 
study the specific issues involved. 
The commission employs a profes- 
sional staff to conduct a study in a 
prescribed area and to make recom- 
mendations. Employing the findings 
of the commission, the legislature 
may then enact pertinent legislation. 
In view of the current trend to- 
ward two major state education 
boards, the solution of the problem 
of coordination will become more 
important in the years ahead. The 
results of research are urgently 
needed to point the way for coordi- 
nating the total state program of 
education. * 


The Changing Education Picture Elsewhere 


Australia—The policy of consolidation of schools in 
South Australia has resulted in the reduction of primary 
schools from 1042 in 1935 to 644 at the end of 1953. 


Peru—The Ministry of Public Education has decreed 
that private schools must pay their staff salaries of not 
less than half those paid to the teachers in state schools.— 
From Bulletin of International Bureau of Education. 
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Follow the Leader 
Are Your Opinions Your Own? 


MarIE JAHODA and Stuart W. Cook 


In NEA Journal 


it tendency to suspend indi- 
vidual judgment in order to go 
along with the crowd appears to be 
growing more widespread in Amer- 
ica. The phenomenon is not a new 
one; at other points in our history 
we have seen parallel upswings in 
ideological compliance, sometimes 
of a political and sometimes of a 
religious nature. But the situation 
is always unhealthy and calls for 
action. 

Experiments by Solomon Asch, 
professor of psychology at Swarth- 
more College in Pennsylvania, point 
up the tendency noted above, re- 
vealing that a substantial proportion 
of a group of students drawn from 
a variety of colleges tended to sub- 
ordinate their own opinions and to 
agree with the majority of their fel- 
low students, even when the ma- 
jority was obviously wrong. 

The experiment was concerned 
with lines of varying lengths drawn 
on cards, and presented to groups 
of students. One of the lines of 
Card B was exactly equal to the one 
line on Card A. The answer was 
quite obvious, and the students 
should have been able to select 
faultlessly the line which was the 
same length. 

Before the experiments, however, 
all the students in the group except 
one were asked to cooperate with 
the person making the tests and 
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make correct judgments in the first 
two trials, but incorrect judgments 
in most of the following trials. 
Then the uninstructed student was 
asked to join the group. He thus 
was placed in the position of a 
minority of one in the midst of a 
unanimous majority, and submitted 
to two irreconcilable forces, the evi- 
dence of his own senses and the 
contradictory evidence of the state- 
ment of a group of his equals. 

Altogether, 123 uninstructed stu- 
dents were exposed to this situation. 
Of these, three-quarters yielded on 
two or more of the trials, concur- 
ring with the incorrect replies of 
the instructed subjects. 

Later these students were ques- 
tioned. None of them, Dr. Asch re- 
ports, disregarded the majority’s 
judgment, regardless of whether or 
not he finally concurred with it. 
All were puzzled, confused, em- 
barrased, and full of selfdoubt. 

A typical reply of one who yield- 
ed to the majority was, “I did not 
want to be apart from the group 
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. . . I was acting improperly, but 
my feeling of not wanting to con- 
tradict the group overcame me.” 
Another, who confessed he had al- 
most yielded, reported, “I don’t 
deny that at times I had the feel- 
ing ‘to heck with it, I'll go along 
with the rest.’ ” 

Dr. Asch’s experiments (and he 
introduced a number of interesting 
variations into the basic experiment 
described here) were on a small 
scale of course, but they do seem to 
indicate that individuals, at least in 
some situations, tend to seek ac- 
cord with groups to which they are 
related, even when the group de- 
mands are arbitrary. The underly- 
ing motive would appear to be our 
need for social approval by those 
whom we value—families, social 
groups, coworkers, and the like. 

These experiments concern a sit- 
uation in which the conflict between 
the individual’s own judgment and 
the verdict of the group was clear 
and open. When social or political 
issues are involved rather than the 
simple judgment concerning length 
of lines, we believe most people are 
far less sure of their positions than 
were Dr. Asch’s students, and hence 
more ready to yield to group in- 
fluence. 


THE PRESSURES 


Various social and psychological 
factors apparently affect conformity 
pressures and compliance tenden- 
cies: possible threat from the ma- 
jority, knowledge of issues involv- 
ed, personal characteristics, and sit- 
uation factors. The presence of 


either an internal or external threat 
to a group will increase pressure on 
those within it to conform to the 
majority, so that the group will be 
better able to meet potential danger. 

The present international situa- 
tion, seen as a threat to our national 
security, is undoubtedly one of the 
major factors responsible for ex- 
tended conformity requirements in 
the United States. And when gov- 
ernment investigators, in a necessary 
attempt to identify internal enemies, 
ask questions about specific activi- 
ties, it is only a brief step to the 
conclusion that anything asked 
about must be questionable—thus 
producing a form of pressure to re- 
frain from those activities. 

Loyalty oaths and other forms of 
conformity behavior which, in my 
Opinion are inappropriate reactions 
to the problem of safeguarding na- 
tional security, seem to be favored 
by those who do not wholly under- 
stand the problem. Selfappointed 
individuals and groups publicly call 
attention to individuals who deviate 
from their standards of acceptable 
behavior, adding to the social pres- 
sure to conform. 

Dr. Asch’s studies indicated that 
compliance with the majority in- 
creases as the situation diminishes 
in clarity. Thus we may conclude 
that lack of knowledge on the part 
of many people about the basic is- 
sues involved is another of the fac- 
tors which encourage ideological 
compliance in the present disturbed 
situation. And if lack of clarity (or 
knowledge) about the issues per- 
mits a readier compliance, then 
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greater clarity should have the op- 
posite effect. 

Personality characteristics and the 
individual's attitudes and values also 
affect resistance to compliance. Dif- 
ferent people meet conformity pres- 
sures in different ways. Some of 
Dr. Asch’s subjects yielded quickly 
to the majority, others only after 
longer periods of resistance, and 
still others not at all. Where the 
degree of selfconfidence is strong, 
it represents a potent force counter- 
acting the tendency to comply. 

Another source of individual 
variation in meeting group pressures 
may be found in differences in the 
training given in home and school. 
When effectively taught, American 
traditions of independence and self- 
reliance should develop in children 
values which would heighten re- 
sistance to arbitrary compliance. At- 
tempts to strengthen these values in 
children must be supplemented by 
reinforcement in adult life. 

Situational factors affecting resist- 
ance to compliance include the 
presence of support. Dr. Asch’s ex- 
periments indicated that if the dis- 
senter is supported by even one per- 
son he is much less likely to yield 
to group pressure than if he stands 
alone. The availability of ‘even a 
single supporter seems to reinforce 
selfconfidence. 

The manner in which resistance 
to ideological compliance is ex- 
pressed is apparently important. 
Publication of cases of principled 
independence, instead of criticism 
of instances of yielding (which con- 
tribute to the impression that com- 
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pliance is widespread) might con- 
stitute a source of support for 
those who find none in their im- 
mediate environments. 

Psychology has demonstrated that 
control over behavior often may be 
gained if the events leading up to 
it are brought into consciousness. 
For example, the students who par- 
ticipated in Dr. Asch’s experiments 
appeared to gain insight into the 
effects of group pressure during the 
discussion following the experi- 
ments. They learned in a dramatic 
way that, even. in matters in which 
they may be completely correct, they 
should expect a strong inclination 
to shift their position when the 
majority runs against them. 

Since compliance is often more 
or less unconscious, there is a possi- 
bility of lessening the tendency to 


comply through educational experi- 
ences aimed at developing insight. 
The topic of compliance might be 


fitted into selfunderstanding or 
mental hygiene courses, or guid- 
ance at the secondary-school level. 

We are convinced that there are 
also means available which would 
reduce community pressures for 
ideological compliance and increase 
individual resistance to it. 

One of the most frightening as- 
pects of totalitarian regimes is their 
apparent power to elicit widespread 
and abject compliance with the 
ideologies they advocate. It must 
be the goal of our democracy, even 
in times of danger, to preserve and 
encourage the freedom of thought 
which totalitarianism in its fear 
stamps out. ” 





Meet the New Purchasing Agents 


The Principal as Business Executive 


THEODORE L. RELLER 


In The School Executive 


on the United States in recent 
years suggestions often have been 
made for strengthening the role of 
the principal and for increasing the 
opportunities and responsibilities of 
that position. In England, the Head 
(as the principal is known) enjoys 
a considerably more independent 
status than in this country. 

This is especially true of the 
Head of a secondary school, result- 
ing from a number of factors, 
among which are the traditional be- 
lief that each school should have 
a life of its own, developed by the 
principal and staff in light of the 
needs and abilities of students; the 
lesser development of the central 
administration of local school dis- 
tricts; the tradition that staff mem- 
bers are selected by the principal 
who may or may not consult his 
central administration (superintend- 
ent of schools) for suggestions; 
the provision that the principal has 
responsibility for the allocation of 
those funds for salaries which are 
over and above the minimum scales; 
and the existence of a board of gov- 
ernors for each school which par- 
ticipates in the selection of the prin- 
cipal and to which the principal re- 
ports and is responsible.: 

Every principal who is willing to 
accept larger responsibilities is con- 
cerned with the procedures of ob- 
taining “tools for the job.” The ele- 
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ments of “tools” involved are cleri- 
cal assistance; books (text and li- 
brary) and stationery; apparatus, 
equipment and supplies for physical 
education, games, science, industrial 
arts, homie economics; cleansing 
materials; and costs incurred in con- 
nection with school trips. 


A NEW PLAN 


In the belief that teachers. and 
principals in too many school dis- 
tricts have too little responsibility 
in regard to these matters, Hert- 
fordshire County, England, with a 
population of about 600,000, offer- 
ed a new plan in 1950. The county 
has more than 90,000 students in 
over 200 schools. The purpose of 
the plan was to avoid having clerks 
and others who are relatively in- 
competent decide which materials 
are best. It gave the responsibility 
for making decisions to the teachers 
and principals. The plan was also 
designed to make it possible for a 
school to spend the funds available 
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for the whole area in the manner it 
believes best serves educational 
needs. It respects the individuality 
of the program and expenditures 
which each school should possess 
and reduces the time involved in 
securing needed materials. 
Economies are effected by elim- 
ination of the “bureaucracy’’ which 
is usually found necessary to check 
and approve requisitions. The tend- 
ency to conformity and uniformity 


of expenditure which almost in-' 


evitably follows handling or “‘clear- 
ing’ of materials and accounts 
through a central office is avoided. 

The plan also fixes on the princi- 
pal the responsibility for determin- 
ing what funds are to be spent for 
various purposes. It substitutes the 
assumption that the principal is 
competent and honest for the as- 
sumption that financial and educa- 
tional controls must be placed over 
him. The increased responsibility re- 
sults in an increase in the principal's 
morale. 

As instituted in 1950, the plan 
first covered books, stationery, and 
materials. It was later extended to 
include many other items and 
services. 


HOW IT WORKS 


This is how it operates: The 
county council (local board of edu- 
cation) deposits semi-annually the 
sums of money available to the 
schools of various sizes and types 
in local banks and authorizes prin- 
cipals to write checks against such 
deposits. Principals with their staffs 
make decisions about what is need- 
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ed and principals purchase and pay 
for them. The principals keep sim- 
ple records on forms provided. Rec- 
ords are subject to audit by the 
county council’s internal audit staff. 
Balances may be carried forward for 
use of the school in the following 
year. A principal keeps the board 
of governors of his school informed 
about his expenditures and he may 
request their advice in the case of 
larger or unusual expenditure. 

Interestingly, while some of the 
principals were initially opposed to 
the plan, today all favor it—many 
of them enthusiastically. Experi- 
mentation is going on to determine 
if it should be expanded to make 
the principal responsible in the 
manner outlined for additional serv- 
ices. These could include capital 
expenditures up to a maximum 
limit, and the costs of heating and 
lighting, though in the case of these 
flexibility would probably need to 
be provided to care for extreme or 
unusual conditions. 


THE CRITICISMS 


While this plan has operated ex- 
tremely successfully and is being 
studied by iocal school districts 
throughout England today with the 
view to adoption in part or whole, 
it has been criticized also. The de- 
parture from the principle of sep- 
aration of the duties of certifying 
accounts due for payment and the 
payment of the accounts and the 
risks involved in the disbursement 
of such considerable funds in this 
manner continues to give some re- 
sponsible government officials great 
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concern. There is also the fear that 
teachers do not get value for money 
expended and make unsound pur- 
chases, and the belief that the plan 
burdens teachers and _ principals 
with too many administrative mat- 
ters. 


WISER SPENDING 


On the other hand it is held by 
those closely connected with the 
plan that: 

It has given great satisfaction and 
sense of responsibility to those in 
the teaching profession. It has re- 
moved irksome controls and irri- 
tating decisions and has sharply re- 
duced complaints. It has resulted 
in savings of over $30,000 per year 
in central administrative costs. 

It has resulted in wiser expendi- 
ture of money because professional 
people have been able to secure 
what they really need. It is not de- 
nied that some unwise purchases 
have been made but these are held 
to be fewer and less costly than 
when there was so much screening 
that some materials of great im- 
portance to the teacher got lost in 
the security measures while other 
standard materials were provided 
whether needed or not. 

It has resulted in wiser expendi- 
ture of money because it has elimi- 
nated the tendency to hoard ma- 
terials or to buy at the end of the 
year to use up the allocation. Many 
schools carry forward a balance and 
purchase a larger item from “‘sav- 
ings’ of a couple of years. 

It has resulted in far more time 
being given by teachers and princi- 


pals to the consideration of the sup- 
plies, secretarial services, and other 
needs. This has resulted in wise 
expenditures and more competent 
functioning of the staff. 

It has in some cases involved 
more time in administration but not 
to the displeasure of the princi- 
pals. They state that they object to 
answering queries and filling out 
forms and keeping records for the 
“bureaucracy” when they do so as 
junior clerks but not when they do 
so as responsible people with de- 
cision-making power in matters of 
great significance for their work. 

It has reduced the tendency of 
the county lay board of control to 
worry and concern itself with ex- 
tremely small items which are prop- 
erly the jurisdiction of the teacher 
and has encouraged it to give more 
attention to policy matters and to 
developments involving large ex- 
penditures. 

Finally, and most important, it is 
believed to have improved the qual- 
ity of leadership by the principals 
and the quality of instruction offer- 
ed in the schools. 

This record of what one county 
in England is doing is significant 
because of the specific job under- 
taken and achieved, but consider- 
ably more so because of the prin- 
ciples which it exemplifies. As 
school districts become larger, in- 
creasing attention must be given 
to decentralization in those which 
are “too large.” This strengthening 
of the role of the individual school 
and of its staff may be one impor- 
tant way of doing this. > 
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The Old Model Is Obsolete 


The School Curriculum in a 
Changing Culture 


ALICE MIEL 


In Educational Horizons 


tien I slap Willie’s hands 
with a ruler or stand him in the 
corner?” is a question that might 
have been asked by the teacher of 
50 years ago. Today, that would be 
a ridiculous way to size up a dis- 
cipline problem. This simple illus- 
tration points up the fact that under 
new conditions it is not alone the 
old answers that become useless; 
the questions of a former day also 
become obsolete. That is what 


makes the debates one still hears 
about the “progressive education” 


of the 30’s so unreal. Progressive 
educational thought, like progres- 
sive thought in many other fields, 
has, in 1955, moved to a new set 
of problems. 

Today educators are taking a new 
view of the curriculum itself. How 
can it best be revised to keep abreast 
with the bewildering changes in 
the culture? Formerly, curriculum 
was used synonymously with courses 
of study; it meant what the school 
planned to cover. In the fourth 
grade, for example, it was stipu- 
lated that the following (among 
other things) were to be taught: in 
arithmetic, long division; in history, 
the story of the Greeks and the 
Romans; in geography, the type re- 
gions of the world; in spelling, 20 
new words a week from the fourth- 
grade speller; in grammar, nouns, 
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pronouns, and verbs; in health, the 
causes of colds and other diseases; 
in art, perspective; and in music, 
note-reading. 

But in the last 20 years or so, 
curriculum has come to refer to the 
experiences the children actually 
have under the direction of the 
school. Bill and Jim might be taught 
under the same course of study, but 
the curriculum of each boy would 
be far different from the other’s 
and from that of any other child in 
their classroom. It is not a hard 
step in thinking to realize that what 
each child really learns—in the 
sense of taking on something that 
becomes a part of him—is closely 
related to his actual experiences, or 
the curriculum as now defined. His 
learning is only accidentally related 
to the course of study, or the cur- 
riculum in the old sense. 

This shift in the concept of what 
the curriculum is considered to be 
represents quite a revolution in 
thinking, the impact of which is 
still being felt. The change in con- 
cept of the curriculum has affected 
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(1) the process of changing the 
curriculum and (2) the breadth and 
quality of the curriculum. 

If the curriculum is considered 
to be the course of study or a text- 
book which is followed as a course 
of study, assigning the task of pre- 
paring such material to one or a 
few people with time, special in- 
terest, and skill makes sense. To 
get this material into the hands of 
teachers and see that it is followed 
as intelligently as possible takes a 
kind of supervision that helps 


people follow directions. This su- 
pervision must be carefully outlined 
by those preparing the material so 
that the messages given to teachers 
will be as little distorted as possible. 


MORE FLEXIBILITY 


When the curriculum is seen as 
that which really happens where the 
children are, then it matters that 
planning be done close to the chil- 
dren by those who know them best. 
This has made the individual school 
the center for curriculum-planning, 
with the principal, teachers, chil- 
dren, and their parents and other 
interested adults as the responsible 
gtoup for making intelligent deci- 
sions about what experiences should 
be provided for the children. This 
has made planning more flexible 
and more responsive to changing 
needs in a society where the cur- 
rents and the crosscurrents are rapid 
and complicated. 

This shift in how the curriculum 
is viewed has also changed the func- 
tions of supervisors and curriculum 
specialists in the central offices of 
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school systems. Instead of dictating 
a curriculum for all to follow, they 
give general guidance to teachers 
and principals in the form of sug- 
gestions, techniques, and materials; 
they give special advice and help to 
teams in individual schools as they 
study their curriculum problems to- 
gether. This shift likewise has 
brought a grass-roots kind of de- 
mocracy into our school systems. 
Those closely concerned with par- 
ticular children have been given a 
chance to exercise responsible au- 
thority—an opportunity for parents 
and teachers to have something to 
say about the education of children. 

This trend, in turn, has meant 
a change in our view of teacher 
education. As young men and 
women are preparing to be teachers 
(and after they have begun teach- 
ing), all efforts must be bent on 
making them as creative, resource- 
ful, and full of confidence in their 
own judgment as possible. At the 
same time, they have been assisted 
in learning how to work with 
others in combining judgments 
and strengths and in making plans 
for a total school program that has 
significance for today’s world and 
that has provision for continuity in 
learning for the children and youth. 

The overall effect on the cur- 
riculum of locating planning close 
to those to be educated has already 
been foreshadowed in the preced- 
ing discussion. The curriculum is 
more likely to be tailormade for 
certain children with certain needs 
in a certain year of their lives when 
it is planned continuously by the 
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people most concerned. 
When makers of courses of study 
sit in an office writing out plans to 
be followed for several years all 
over a school system by all sorts of 
teachers working with all sorts of 
children, they quite naturally cast 
about for those pieces of subject 
matter which they believe are most 
important for most children ahd 
most likely to be within the ability 
of the average group in a given 
grade. Much that is good and im- 
portant is left out in this process. 
But the omissions more than over- 
balance the good things that are in- 
cluded on paper but which are not 
thereby guaranteed for each child. 
There are several crucial items 
that are difficult to build into a 
course of study but that are much 
more likely to be included in plans 
made continuously for particular 
children. One of these is help in 
maintaining a feeling of compe- 
tence and worth—help in maintain- 
ing one’s individuality in the face 
of pressures for conformity. An- 
other is help in working out rela- 
tionships with others, both adults 
and peers. A third is help in becom- 
ing skilled in such useful processes 
as solving problems alone and 
with groups, as planning and evalu- 
ating activities, and as acquiring 
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Our Changing Culture 
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proficiency in socially-useful com- 
munication. A fourth is help in 
examining experiences as they are 
encountered in school and out—par- 
ticularly the tension points in the 
child-adult world of today—and 
putting the information to construc- 
tive uses. A fifth is help in clarify- 
ing and improving one’s operating 
values—developing them in a di- 
rection consistent with democracy. 
A sixth is help on personal health 
problems. In addition, the planning 
which is designed for every one in 
general and no one in particular is 
at best a clumsy instrument for 
meeting individual differences of 
the pupils. ; 

Bill and Jim (and all the other 
young people who are depending 
on our schools for educations that 
will fit them for the sobering re- 
sponsibilities we can only dimly 
foresee) must havea curriculum that 
contains the stable elements of our 
culture but that provides for a new 
ordering of ideas. The school cur- 
riculum must be as live and dynamic 
as the culture it serves, for ours is a 
society that is preserved only as it 
advances to new levels of problem- 
solving. Therefore, the process of 
changing the curriculum must re- 
main fluid and _ responsive to 
changes in the culture. a 
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A Trend to Sometimes Split the Infinitive? 


Looking Ahead in Grammar 


ROBERT C. POOLEY 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


on the period between 1925 
and the present, a revolution has 
taken place in scholarship, attitudes, 
and classroom practice in the matter 
of English usage and correctness. 
Prior to 1925 the point of view 
toward English usage was for all 
but a very small group of linguistic 
scholars an authoritarian position. 
Usage was right or wrong, good or 
bad, and the determination of right 
or wrong, good or bad, was made 
by the grammarians who wrote the 
rules, or by the compilers of guides 
to correct English. Everyone knew, 
and almost all agreed, that to split 
an infinitive or to end a sentence 
with a preposition was a lapse of 
grammatical morality. Usage was 
taught by rule, and almost no one 
questioned the rules. In fact, teach- 
ers were created to perpetuate the 
rules. 

Today the spirit underlying usage 
instruction is strikingly different. 
The English Language Arts, publi- 
cation of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, in 1952 pre- 
sented these five significant con- 
cepts which now govern the 
teaching of usage and rules of 
correctness: (1) Language changes 
constantly; (2) Change in language 
is normal; (3) The spoken lan- 
guage is the basis of the rules of 
usage; (4) Correctness rests on 
how the language is used; and (5) 
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All usage is relative, derived from 
appropriateness rather than from 
formal rule. 

The modern linguist attempts to 
study the whole language—past, 
present, and future—and to make 
decisions about it in accord with 
the facts. This is what marks the 
great change from the views of 
1925 to those of today. 

This shift in attitude toward 
usage has naturally influenced the 
teaching of English grammar, but 
only superficially. It has altered 
somewhat how much grammar to 
teach, and at what points in the 
educational scheme, and it has 
weakened to some degree the re- 
liance on absolute and inflexible 
rules. Nevertheless, the grammar 
taught in the schools today is 
essentially the grammar taught in 
the schools 100 years ago. 

It now appears, however, that a 
revolution in the scholarship, at- 
titudes, and practice in English is 
about to happen. It may well occur 
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that the next 30 years will witness 
a revolution in the theory and 
practice of English grammar as 
thoroughgoing and as influential on 
classroom practice as that which is 
drawing to a close in English usage. 
Along with the increasing dissatis- 
faction with the traditional scheme 
of English grammar as a means of 
describing accurately what happens 
in English speech and writing has 
come the publication of new and 
original schemes of grammatical 
representation. And especially not- 
able today are the efforts in school 
and college to adapt traditional 
grammar to the needs of a more 
scientific attitude toward language 
and its ways. 

There is an eagerness at all levels 
of instruction to find effective use 
of grammar and improved methods 
of instruction. In the elementary 
grades the tendency today is to 
postpone the analysis of the sen- 
tence to the seventh year, and at 
that point to teach fewer concepts 
more slowly and carefully than was 
formerly done. Research and ex- 
perience have shown that in teach- 
ing grammar too fast and too early, 
pupils build up resistance and re- 
sentment which carry through their 
high-school years to undermine the 
teaching of grammar where it could 
be most effective. 

The trend, therefore, is in the 
direction of building sound lan- 
guage habits through usage in the 
elementary school through grade 
six, to lay a solid foundation of a 
few basic grammatical concepts in 
grades seven and eight, and to 
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leave the remainder of grammar to 
the senior-high school or grades 9 
through 12, for a slowly develop- 
ing command of the structure of 
English. 

In the senior-high school today 
the most important trend in the 
teaching of grammar is the gradu- 
ally growing conviction of high- 
school teachers that the teaching of 
grammar is not for its own sake, 
but for the improvement of written 
English and particularly in the 
development of better sentences. 
From this conviction spring two 
changes of attitude: (1) the high- 
school teacher no longer expects the 
ninth-grade student to know more 
than a few concepts of grammar; 
and (2) the high-school teacher is 
eagerly examining techniques to 
make grammar function in the effec- 
tive use of English. 

As one exampie of the changing 
point of view, examine this intro- 
duction to the new course of study 
in grammar of a high school in 
Wichita, Kansas: 

“If it is true that we are teach- 
ing grammar to enable us to express 
ourselves more clearly, then it fol- 
lows that grammar should be taught 
in the context of communication. 
This means that the student will 
use his own ideas and will put 
language together to express what 
he wishes to say according to the 
principles which we think impor- 
tant for using the English language. 
Grammar then becomes a problem 
in synthesis; it concerns itself with 
the analysis of other people’s writ- 
ing in a minor way only. Six under- 
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lying principles have guided the 
arrangement of this material: 

1. Teach all principles induc- 
tively. 

2. Apply each grammatical exer- 
cise immediately to a_ practical 
language situation. 

3. Teach and reteach the funda- 
mentals of sentence structure by 
having students build sentences; 
only occasionally by having them 
analyze sentences. 

4. Remember that only a small 
number of terms are needed for the 
intelligent discussion of sentences. 
f12 are listed} 

5. Teach the fine points of struc- 
ture only to advanced classes and 
to especially bright students. 

6. Assign much practice in writ- 
ing. 

In the description of this pro- 
gram and its principles one empha- 
sis stands out above all others. It 
is the emphasis on the inseparable 
relationship between grammar and 
the constructive writing of the 
student. Each of these six princi- 
ples states in one form or another 
the basic concept of this approach 
to grammar; that grammar is the 
analysis of what one does with 
words and forms as he constructs 
English sentences and that in the 
construction of such sentences, and 
in the improvement of such sen- 
tences, lies the defense of and the 
basis for the teaching of grammar. 

Another recent contribution car- 
ries the tool approach to grammar 
further by setting forth in specific 
illustration the uses of grammatical 
concepts to develop and improve 
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the written sentences of students in 
junior- and senior-high schools. A 
bulletin entitled Using Grammar to 
Improve Writing, from the Educa- 
tional Service Publications of Iowa 
State Teachers College, was written 
to establish and illustrate the funda- 
mental principle that “any specific 
item of grammar should be taught 
when and where it is needed for a 
specific purpose.” 

This bulletin will be a valuable 
aid to teachers who want to use 
grammar as a tool to writing. It is 
deficient, however, in the first prin- 
ciple of the Kansas publication, that 
grammatical principles should be 
derived inductively. In the Iowa 
bulletin the grammatical principles 
are assumed in advance. The stu- 
dent does not derive them from ex- 
perience. A combination of the 
two teaching concepts, first, that 
students derive the principles of 
grammatical structure by observa- 
tion of how they construct sentences 
for certain purposes of communica- 
tion, and second, that they apply 
these principles to the correction 
and improvement of their own sen- 
tences, seems to be the desirable 
approach. 

Change in the teaching of gram- 
mar has been slow and the adoption 
of a completely new scheme of or- 
ganization is not likely in the near 
future. Nevertheless, the trends of 
today are helpful in their emphasis 
on the application of grammar to 
English sentence structure and in 
the stimulating teaching materials 
now appearing -to carry out this 
emphasis. e Ad 
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The Instructor Should Call the Signals 


Audio-Visual Materials in Relation 
to the Curriculum 


CLARENCE FIELSTRA 


In Education 


on the curricular use of audio- 
visual materials of learning, there 
are good practices and there are 
poor practices. 

Not long ago when visiting a 
high school I noted an example of 
particularly bad practice. The class 
was a ninth-grade life-science class 
and the teacher, a young man, was 
lecturing to pupils about the nerv- 
ous system. Apart from writing a 
few key words on the blackboard, 
he used no audio-visual aids to 
learning. Yet there was no dearth 
of such materials in the room. 
Bulletin boards on three sides were 
cluttered with pictures, diagrams, 
and charts which had been bor- 
rowed from the library file. There 
were assorted anatomical models on 
two tables in the front of the room. 
None of this material had been ar- 
ranged aesthetically or pyschologi- 
cally. They were a conglomeration 
which, it was supposed, would pro- 
vide a good environment for learn- 
ing. Not one of the materials had 
been produced by the pupils them- 
selves. 

The teacher’s lecture had been 
going on for almost 15 minutes 
when there was a knock at the door. 
The lecture stopped; the door was 
opened; and in walked an older 
pupil with a motion picture pro- 
jector mounted on a rolling table. 
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“T’ve got a picture for you,” he hap- 
pily announced, and he was imme- 
diately given permission to set it up 
and get it going. 

Now the class was studying the 
nervous system but the motion pic- 
ture was one dealing with the circu- 
latory system. After watching the 
film for two or three minutes, the 
teacher looked at his watch and left 
the room, not to return until very 
shortly before the student projec- 
tionist had finished showing the pic- 
ture. The teacher’s timing of his ab- 
sence had been well-nigh perfect. I 
learned from him later that since he 
had seen the film before and knew 
how long it would run, and since 
somebody else was handling the 
projection, he thought he would 
take advantage of an opportunity 
for a ‘‘break.”’ 

By the time the film was returned 
to the can and the unexpected audio- 
visual equipment and materials had 
been removed from the room, it 
was time for the teacher to make, 
quite hastily, the assignment of 
reading to be done by the pupils 
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before the class met on the follow- 
ing day. Thus came to a conclusion 
a period which is probably not as 
unusual as it should be. 

In this science class occurred 
many serious violations of good 
practice in the use of audio-visual 
materials. Not only did the teacher 
rely too heavily on oral communi- 
cation in his lecture, but he failed 
to make use of the audio-visual ma- 
terials which he had available to 
help pupils proceed from the ‘‘more 
concrete’ to the “more abstract” 
ideas he was talking about. The 
pupils had had no part either in 
the selection or in the production 
of any of the learning materials 
used in the room. As a result, they 
missed an opportunity to create. 

As to the motion picture, the 
teacher had had the film “assigned”’ 
to him by an administrator who had 
apparently not consulted him re- 
garding its desirability or regarding 
the availability of other learning 
materials related to the units of 
study in the science course. Further- 
more, in leaving the room during 
the showing of the film, the in- 
structor had lost any opportunity 
to make the best of the awkward 
learning situation thrust on him. 
The film thus was used to do a 
teaching job by itself rather than 
as a tool or aid to instruction. No 
evaluation of the learnings gained 
from the viewing of the film was 
made at the conclusion of its show- 
ing. In fact, no discussion at all 
was had about the experience. 

In this classroom and in this 
school the avenues for improving 
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the use of audio-visual materials 
had not been developed. At any 
rate, no teachers or curriculum con- 
sultants were working in commit- 
tees to deal with this matter. 

The “horrible example” describ- 
ed here, and the many other hor- 
rible examples of bad practice in 
the use of audio-visual materials 
which are frequently observed on 
any grade level, can be prevented 
or reduced in seriousness. There 
are guides to good practice. 

For example, whatever the cur- 
ricular purpose in using audio-visual 
materials is, it must be sharp and 
clear. If there is no purpose or a 
fuzzy purpose, the result will be 
nil or confused. And, just as text- 
books used by pupils should be 
within their vocabulary potential, 
so should all other learning ma- 
terials used by them be within their 
g:asp of comprehension and un- 
derstanding. No matter how ‘‘good” 
audio-visual materials may theoreti- 
cally be, they are practically worth- 
less if their meaning is not clear 
to the pupils who are given an 
“experience” with them. 


ENRICH LEARNINGS 


Experiences with audio-visual 
materials must be satisfying to the 
pupils. It is probably not an over- 
statement to assert that any use of 
audio-visual materials which does 
not stimulate, encourage, and per- 
mit oral response from pupils is not 
worthy of continuation in the cur- 
riculum. It is always good practice 
in the use of learning materials to 
“involve” the pupils extensively. 
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Every child should be given an op- 
portunity to make his particular 
contribution to the members of the 
class and thus enrich their learnings 
while his own satisfaction is height- 
ened through having his emotional 
needs—for response, for belonging- 
ness, for adventure, and for service 
—nurtured. 

Not only a good emotional en- 
vironment but also a good physical 
environment is needed to make ex- 
periences with audio-visual mate- 
rials satisfying to pupils. It is neces- 
sary, for example, that pupils be 
comfortably able to see and hear 
and manipulate learning materials 
which were designed to be used in 
such manner. Poor conditions here 
will result in frustrations and dis- 
satisfactions which will interfere 


with immediate learnings and help 


create a mind-set against subsequent 
experience with similar materials. 
Adequate materials and facilities 
for using them must, of course, be 
provided. No matter how compe- 
tent a teacher may be and no matter 
how sound his philosophy concern- 
ing the use of audio-visual materials 
may be, he cannot do a good job 
without having learning materials 
readily available and without hav- 
ing facilities for using them. In ad- 
dition to very frequently used ma- 
terials which are permanently 
housed in the classroom, there 
should be numerous materials of a 
wide variety which are available 
from a central audio-visual library. 
The learning materials which are 
available to teachers should be cata- 
loged, simple forms for ordering 
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them should be given to teachers, 
and delivery of the items ordered 
should be in time for use at the 
“psychological moment”’ in the unit 
of instruction. If distribution of 
learning materials is from a county 
schools office or similar central 
agency, the delivery and pick-up 
service should be at least as fre- 
quent as once a week, to assure ex- 
tensive and effective usage. How- 
ever, much of the material which 
the teacher uses should be produced 
by the pupils with his help. It is 
necessary, therefore, that every 
teacher be skilled in the production 
of simple learning aids and that he 
be able to instruct pupils in their 
construction. 

Continuous improvement should 
characterize any curricular function, 
and this is certainly true about the 
use of audio-visual materials. Such 
improvement is most likely when it 
is a matter of teamwork. The key 
member is the teacher, who makes 
the curriculum live through the ex- 
periences of his pupils. Other mem- 
bers of the team, all with important 
roles to play, are the administrator, 
the supervisor or curriculum con- 
sultant, the audio-visual representa- 
tive, and other colleagues. 

If this kind of team approaches 
the problems of audio-visual educa- 
tion in thoroughly democratic 
fashion and observes such guides to 
good practice as have been stated 
here, the elimination of “horrible 
examples” and the development of 
a program of using audio-visual ma- 
terials in effective relationship to 
the curriculum will be attained. © 





How the Yardstick Measures 


Emotional Maturity 
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Je concept of emotional ma- 
turity is dependent on cultural 
values. What we may regard as at- 
tributes of maturity in an emotional 
sense varies from group to group, 
ethnic, national, or regional, and 
even from family to family. I pro- 
pose to examine briefly that status 
of personality about which we all 
have notions, and try to define our 
expectations of the young people 
we are dealing with every day. 

Our students are on the way to 
maturity. This goal has no defini- 
tion as to age, and no matter what 
the academic year, the young person 
is in progress toward a realization 
of his powers as a human being, a 
social unit. 

Maturity is also a relative con- 
cept. When we evaluate one person 
as more mature than another, we 
are making judgments about human 
qualities such as the following: 

1. His attitude toward himself, 
especially as it is revealed in his 
sense of purpose and direction. Is 
he still floundering, trying to decide 
what kind of person he is or wants 
to be? In psychological terms, he 
would be well identified with his 
own sex, he would have reached 
some integration of the many iden- 
tifications he has made as he was 
growing up. He has now reached 
the point of having some identity 
of his own. This does not mean he 
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may not change his goals as new 
learning proceeds. Some flexibility 
in choice of work, in choice of de- 
partment in college, and so on is 
good evidence of increasing ma- 
turity. 

2. His growth will be evidenced 
also in his attitude toward his fam- 
ily. He is able to live away from 
home without too much stress. He 
is not dependent on one person, as 
he was once on his mother. He has 
pleasure in getting acquainted with 
a variety of people. He is ready 
and willing to be concerned with 
others. 

3. His feeling about authority 
changes as he matures. He has 
accomplished the psychological task 
of taking in and integrating the au- 
thority of the parents, of his early 
teachers and others whom he has 
emulated. Of these he has made a 
composite, which is his own, his 
conscience. He has a well establish- 
ed sense of right and wrong. This 
does not mean he escapes conflict. 
It does mean that he is not over- 
whelmed by conflict. And his sense 
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of right and wrong will undergo 
modification as he matures. The 
conscience of man is influenced by 
those he loves and admires; it is 
modified also by great events—such 
as war. 

4. He will have in mind some 
work beyond graduation. Perhaps 
this is not fully fixed, but it shows 
in his thinking and planning. He 
expects to work, not to sponge. He 
looks for occupation that is con- 
genial and suitable. His choice 
should not be bound through con- 
flict; that is, he does not decide 
on a certain activity just to rebel 
against the parents who wish some- 
thing else. Nor does he subservient- 
ly follow parental wishes when he 
knows their chosen work for him 
forebodes only discomfort. 

And a word also should be said 
about play. Those who enjoy work, 
who are not obsessively driven by 
it, also like to play. The young per- 
son who is nagged by guilt because 
he thinks he has not done his work 
well throws himself only half-heart- 
edly into play. Maybe he cannot 
play at all. 

5. His attitude toward events is 
another measure of his emotional 
maturity. The maturing young per- 
son learns to use experience and 
make it a part of himself. His ego 
is forever expanding. Perhaps for a 
while, the ego retrenches under the 
rebuff of illness, injury, and other 
vicissitudes of family life, but it is 
not thrown off the track completely. 
The dean or counselor is often the 
prop the student needs until he re- 
gathers his strength. The mature 
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person learns to accept situations 
which he cannot modify, and to 
compromise with an unpleasant re- 
ality. 

6. His interest in sex, his normal 
concerns with love-making and mar- 
riage are matters of preoccupation 
with the maturing young person. 
The infantile, demanding, impa- 
tient young people, whom you often 
see, have a deal of growing up to 
do in order to make a good choice 
of a life partner. Some are as im- 
patient in the sexual realm as they 
were in childhood about food. 
Others have learned responsibility 
in human relationships. Knowing 
how to postpone immediate pleas- 
ure for future good is an evidence 
of maturity. Capacity to love deeply 
comes only with maturity. 

7. Finally, emotional growth must 
be measured in one’s capacity to see 
beyond the self. The maturing 
young person is cognizant of the 
needs of others and concerns him- 
self with them when he is able. 

The counselor’s role with the ma- 
turing young person follows three 
lines: (1) to stimulate the great 
adventure of the mind; (2) to act 
both as protector of the expanding 
personality and as a goad to growth 
socially and emotionally; and (3) 
to maintain standards, according to 
the best tradition both in work and 
in social attitudes. 

Counselors and _ teachers, like 
parents, pass on to each new group, 
or generation, the mores which will 
abide in our culture only as long as 
youth sees his elders as symbols of 
this continuance. & 





Untie that Gag! 


Murder in the Newsroom 


LIEBER ANKER 


In The Clearing House 


hime isn’t a “whodunit.” It’s a 
“who's doing it’-—every day in too 
many schools. Who's killing the 
unique educational values possible 
in high-school newspaperwork? 
Who's stifling the search for facts, 
the eager harnessing of language, 
the motivation for seeing a job 
through on time, the impetus to 
work with, understand, and be in- 
terested in people? J’accuse YOU! 

One of the most precious of citi- 
zenship rights is freedom of speech, 
which has its readiest expression in 
the great American concept of free- 
dom of the press. That particular 
freedom has had a history of abuse 
as well as a longer history of glory 
and service. The school newspaper 
can well pave the road for more 
service and less abuse if given the 
proper recognition in the cocurricu- 
lar program in schools which pro- 
vide no journalism course. 

What constitutes proper recogni- 
tion? Assuredly, time and a place 
for the preparation of copy, with 
all that the phrase implies, plus 
funds to meet any deficit created by 
such items as unexpected increases 
in printers’ charges. And “proper 
recognition” connotes much more. 

In this day of Taj Mahal school 
buildings, resplendent with back- 
stage dressing rooms and kitchen 
units, inclusion of a copyroom is 
automatic. But what a miscarriage 
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of justice prevails in many old 
buildings, where newsroom equip- 
ment must fight for survival in a 
classroom never free for newspaper- 
work until after school and usually 
located at the opposite end of the 
building from the nearest type- 
writer. 

A school newspaper might de- 
velop anemia from the lack of a 
well-equipped newsroom, but it 
won't expire. What more nearly 
threatens to kill it or, at any rate, 
reduce it to a state of gibberish and 
inanity is the pressure from well- 
meaning but uninformed adults re- 
garding what should and should not 
be printed. These are the same in- 
dividuals who express themselves 
volubly on the importance of free- 
dom of the press. What they seem 
to imply as they seek to shackle the 
school press is that a school news- 
paper is a kind of plaything, not 
to be taken too seriously as journal- 
ism. What better preparation for 
an understanding of the commer- 
cial press can be provided than the 
existence of a lively school-press 
setup? 
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At this point the argument may 
be presented that freedom of the 
press can be misinterpreted grossly, 
at school level as well as by the 
commercial press. Yes, the press 
has abused its freedom from time to 
time and has been guilty of inaccu- 
racies and a sadistic emphasis on 
sensationalism. It is this very fact, 
casting deep shadows on the history 
of journalism, that the writer would 
use as a reason for urging a more 
understanding attitude toward the 
school newspaper on the part of its 
adult readers. And if the school 
paper’s staff members know that the 
responsibility for getting accurate 
school news into print has been 
wholeheartedly bestowed on them 
by a trusting administration, they 
will not shirk that responsibility 
and will be less often guilty of mis- 
judgment than if the administration 
treats the school paper as just’ an- 
other school club in the cocurricu- 
lar program. 

And here let me insert this plea 
to administrators: Don’t let the ad- 
visor’s indoctrination of the school 
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paper's staff members into the ideals 
and obligations of the American 
press be relegated to mere instruc- 
tion in theory by failing to give 
recognition publicly to the impor- 
tance of the paper in the life of the 
school. Show confidence in the 
paper’s mission by letting it handle 
important school dicta; by saving 
scoops for it; yes, by giving it 
authority to promulgate editorial 
policy that seeks to improve the 
school even while it turns a spot- 
light on wrongs and weaknesses. 
Only thus will the staff have 
proof that they are engaged in a 
vital activity that is at the same 
time serious business, brooking no 
careless use of fact or opinion. And 
only thus will the student body, as- 
suming they have been properly 
briefed in English and social studies 
classes on the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the American press get the 
experience they need in interpret- 
ing a newspaper's purpose and ob- 
ligations, so necessary for after- 
graduation participation in a volatile 
civic environment. 3 


= (i there is a student newspaper in your school system, it 
is one of some 40,000 such student publications in the U. S. 
They cost about $65,000,000 a year to produce. The power 
of this student press is frequently overlooked by the admin- 
istrator. Or, if not overlooked, it is underutilized. For the 
student newspaper is read by’ students and teachers in the 
school; by parents in the home; and not infrequently 
reaches the community’s businessmen (advertisers). Here, 
then, is a medium through which the administration can in- 
form the people about what the schools do, what they plan 
to do, and how they hope to carry out their plans—From 
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A “Whale” of an Experience! 


I Am an “Expectant” Teacher 


ONA BRAMELD 


In National Parent-Teacher 


pe i my Harry, did you know Ona 
was going to have a baby, just like 


a whale?” 

Billy, a budding zoologist, aged 
10, hurled his question in a ringing 
voice at his pal sitting at a nearby 
table. 

We'd been talking together in 
the cafeteria of New Lincoln, an 
experimental school in New York 
City, where I hold the position of 
teacher-librarian. Between huge 


gulps of milk Billy was bringing me 
up to date on a class report I knew 
he'd been laboriously preparing for 


weeks. Its title: “The Life Cycle of 
Whales.” Billy was by now quite 
an authority on nature’s largest 
mammal. The range of his infor- 
mation was easily greater than that 
of anyone in the whole school, the 
staff included. 

Since teachers and students main- 
tain a relaxed, informal partnership, 
it wasn’t at all unusual that Billy 
and I should be having lunch to- 
gether or that I should be called 
by my first name. Nor was it sur- 
prising that, during the course of 
our chat, I should happen to men- 
tion that I might not be around to 
read his completed masterpiece. I 
was going on leave of absence very 
soon, I told him, in order to have 
a baby. Of course he’d heard about 
it—who hadn’t?—but what he did- 
n't know was this: 
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“Will you have your baby, Ona, 
the same way whale mothers do?” 

He knew about whales, all right, 
but he wasn’t quite certain about 
human beings. When I assured Billy 
that the process was pretty similar, 
he seemed so pleased that he had to 
share the news with his friend 
Harry across the cafeteria. 


NO EXILE 


Some months earlier, at the out- 
set of the academic year, I had joy- 
fully announced to my colleagues 
of the faculty, “I’m going to be a 
mother.” Their response was just 
what I had hoped it would be. No 
one even hinted that I ought to se- 
clude myself from public gaze “for 
the duration’’—emerging only when 
I could display my baby bundle in 
my arms, with a look of studied as- 
tonishment on my face. My obste- 
trician had recommended that, since 
I was in blooming health, I con- 
tinue working practically until, in 
his words, “labor pains send you 
rushing off to the hospital.” 

My husband, a university profes- 
sor, had fully agreed. And our di- 
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rector, John Brooks, far from 
grumbling about the inconvenience 
of finding a substitute, had wel- 
comed the opportunity to turn me 
into a learning experience for the 
entire school—for parents and 
teachers as well as for the inter- 
racial student body of some 350 
boys and girls, ranging all the way 
from three-year-olds in the nursery 
to the seniors in high school. 

What kind of learning experi- 
ences? Well, for example, I’ve been 
called on by my fellow teachers 
maybe a dozen times in recent 
months to visit their classes when 
some phase of human physiology is 
under consideration or simply when 
a group of youngsters express cur- 
iosity about my baby. 

Our high-school science teacher 
sent representatives from his classes 
to interview me as to diet and exer- 
cises and, on the basis of their 
study, to make recommendations of 
their own. Carol and Judy thought 
I really should be drinking more 
milk. In turn I shared with them 
dietary suggestions that I’d learned 
from my doctor or my reading. Thus 
we taught one another. From that 
time on I dutifully drank two 
glasses of milk every day at lunch. 
And when I loaded my tray with 
lettuce and cottage cheese, I was re- 
warded by smiles of approval from 
Carol and Judy. 

On another occasion the senior 
class invited me to be its special 
guest at a movie on human birth. It 
was a fine picture, showing exactly 
what happens from the moment of 
fertilization of the egg to the pas- 
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sage of the baby through the birth 
canal. I was even more impressed, 
though, by the attitude of my hosts. 
As these young adults—average 
age, 17—watched the picture and 
discussed it afterward, not a single 
selfconscious giggle could be heard! 

The fact that our senior students 
wished me to see the movie with 
them was quite in character. They've 
studied sex off and on, in terms of 
their own levels of readiness, ever 
since they were old enough to study 
at all—that is, since the first grade. 
Never is it regarded as something 
more secret, more dreadful than the 


‘atomic bomb. Just as Billy knows 


how whales mate and give birth, so 
do other young children watch live 
animals in their classroom menag- 
eries—trabbits, mice, chickens, ham- 
sters, and goodness knows what else 
—follow their life cycles. Jane 
King, first-grade teacher, answers 
all questions directly and simply. 
The old taboos—“You’d better ask 
your mamma to explain it, and now 
let’s get back to the lesson’”—are 
themselves taboo. 


GOOD EXPLANATIONS 

Explaining the physiology of 
pregnancy to the satisfaction and 
comprehension of young children 
has been a particular challenge to 
me. As librarian, I’ve been helped 
by several excellent books, some 
containing numerous diagrams that 
show how the fetus develops and 
how it is fastened to the mother, as 
well as the hundred and one other 
facts that children, especially around 
eight and nine, are so inquisitive 
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about. One of the best, in my opin- 
ion, is Sidonie Gruenberg’s The 
Wonderful Story of How You Were 
Born, which begins by repudiating 
the old myths about birth so com- 
monly offered to children to this 
day. Mrs. Gruenberg believes that 
even the youngest children are en- 
titled to honest answers. So does 
Milton Levine, M.D., whose book 
for young children, A Baby Is Born, 
provides not only detailed diagrams 
of the male and female but explains 
the roles of both father and mother 
in creating a new human being. 
But as a “laboratory specimen’’— 
and a live one, at that—this experi- 
ence of mine has pointed up this 
truth: The richest learning often oc- 
curs when youngsters aren't aware 
they’re learning at all. Books and 
systematic instruction are important, 
of course. But the simple, everyday 
association, the matter-of-fact events 
that concern any normal child— 
these are at least equally important. 


THEY DO UNDERSTAND 


Let me illustrate. During a recent 
storytelling session with the littlest 
boys and girls I thought I should 
tell them that another librarian 
would soon be taking over for a 
while, since I'd be leaving to have 
a baby. At once I was overwhelmed 
with questions—excited, interested 
questions. I tried to answer every 
child and I promised to present the 
baby in person for inspection at the 
earliest opportunity. It was Robert 
who piped up, “I wish you'd bring 
it tomorrow.” And it was Louise, 
sophisticated young lady of six, who 


turned on him scornfully, “Why, 
you dummy, she’s got it with her 
now!” 

I’m afraid my regular duty of 
reading a story that morning wasn’t 
much of a success. But something 
else was. And I’m willing to argue 
that the “something else’’—the ex- 
perience of seeing, sharing, living 
what the children learned—will be 
remembered ever so much longer 
than any story I could possibly have 
told. 

The older boys are solicitous 
about my “delicate condition,” 
quick to assist me with the more 
difficult chores. The high-school 
girls’ interest takes another turn. As 
I awkwardly stoop to replace some 
books on a lower shelf or try in- 
effectually to squeeze me and my 
tummy through a too narrow aisle, 
they often eye me thoughtfully. And 
I’m sure some are wondering, 
“What's it like? Is it really so un- 
pleasant? Or is it kind of nice?’ 

In fact, several of the girls and 
I have chatted earnestly about just 
such queries. Once Ruth question- 
ed: “But some women quit work- 
ing long before their babies come. 
You're here every day. Are you 
sure it’s okay for you and the baby 
to keep going this way?’ 

“Yes, Ruth, I’m sure. My doctor 
says it’s better for both of us. Pro- 
vided, of course, that I feel well on 
the whole. Too often a woman who 
suddenly quits her job is tempted 
to sit around home and concentrate 
on her symptoms—worrying, fret- 
ting, maybe dreaming up imaginary 
ones. That way, women sometimes 
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even become semi-invalids when 
they could be better off occupying 
themselves. And here’s something 
I’ve discovered. Being around teach- 
ers and kids every day who're so 
interested and enthusiastic—some- 
how, it’s just good for my morale. 
Why I feel kind of important!’ 

“You know, Ona,” mused Ruth, 
“maybe some day I’d like to have a 
baby.” 

Conversations like this one give 
me deep satisfaction. But even the 
girls who have never discussed the 
matter with me can see for them- 
selves that pregnancy doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean illness, forced retire- 
ment, or blushing embarrassment. 

And there have been moments of 
wonderful fun, too. My friends, the 
boys and girls of the third-fourth 


group, decided one day to work on 
a special art project—greeting cards 
for me. I shall always treasure them. 


NO FAREWELLS 


And there was the luncheon party 
in the faculty lounge. The nicest 
thing about this party was that no- 
body sang ‘Farewell to Thee.” 
“Auf Wiedersehen—Until We Meet 
Again” would have been fine. For 
we are going to meet again. Exactly 
when I’m coming back has been 
left undecided for the present. May- 
be it will be a year, maybe longer. 
Says Dr. Brooks, “‘Let’s see how you 
feel about it in a few months.” 

This is a wise policy, I think, 
both for me and for my school. On 
my side I soon begin my leave with 
no mixed feelings about the work I 
enjoy and the baby I want. The con- 
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flicts and frustrations that so many 
young wives suffer from supposing 
it must be an either-or choice—pro- 
fession or parenthood—are, it seems 
to me, too often needless. 

And on the school’s side, isn’t it 
simply common sense to expect that 
many boys and girls will also benefit 
indirectly by my experience as a 
mother? How good it would be for 
American schools if more teachers 
were to marry, have children, and 
return to their jobs! 

Ideally, what I should like is an 
arrangement to return on a part- 
time basis for at least a year, grad- 
ually increasing my daily stint until 
finally I’m once more on my old 
schedule. Naturally this will re- 
quire a good helper at home for the 
time I’m away. My husband will 
do his share too. He believes firmly 
that the father should take as much 
responsibility as his position permits 


-and that the love he can give his 


children is just as necessary to their 
well-being as the mother’s love. 
None of this is to declare that my 
pattern of living or my plans for 
the future would suit everyone. Ob- 
viously, pregnancy isn’t as pleasant 
for every woman as it’s been for 
me. Nor is the combination of par- 
enthood and profession always 
workable. Yet granting all this, I'd 
still like to see more married teach- 
ers face the problem of potential 
and actual motherhood much more 
realistically—with the hearty back- 
ing of the communities and school 
officials. For one expectant teacher, 
certainly, it’s been a “whale” of an 
experience! * 





Pitfalls for the Untrained Teacher 


Booby Traps in Art Education 
VINCENT J. PoPpoLizio 
In School Arts 


Drover of the innovations in art 
education today are improvements 
over past practices. Others contain 
“booby traps” for which we must 
be on the alert. 

The “‘selfcontained classroom” is 
an outcome of the attempt to pro- 
vide a functional and efficient class- 
room planned to permit a wide 
range of pupil participation in 
learning activities. It is designed 
to provide organized work areas 
which give pupils opportunities to 
participate actively in stimulating 
and creative learning experiences. 
This classroom is supposed to be 
selfsufficient so that pupils and 
teachers will have the necessary 
room space and materials for the 
wide range of creative experiences 
provided during the school day. 
Now comes the “‘booby trap’’! 

Along with the classroom goes 
the point of view that each and 
every teacher is able to conduct a 
major share or all of the art work 
that is needed in the curriculum. 
She will be able, because of the 
philosophy of this ‘‘selfcontained” 
classroom, to use creative expression 
in daily activities. Some adminis- 
trators, not fully understanding, 
perhaps, the whole purpose of the 
“selfcontained” classroom, or be- 
ing budget-minded, interpret this 
idea to mean that the classroom 
teacher in the elementary school 
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should have full responsibility for 
the art program. Some school sys- 
tems in large cities and elsewhere 
feel that they adequately face the 
situation by providing one art direc- 
tor for the entire system. And some 
individual art teachers, in good 
faith, I am sure, have bent over 
backward in order to be _ better 
accepted in the elementary schools. 
Hence, we have such titles as 
“Helping Teacher in Art,” and 
“Guiding Teacher in Art.” 

What are the results of such 
situations? Too often the art pro- 
gram, not having the daily guidance 
of a fully-trained art teacher, lacks 
organization and purpose. Pupils 
cannot be expected to get from the 
average classroom teacher the in- 
formation and skills which make 
the art program stimulating. 

Art has its own character and 
values. Art education is a complex 
area which requires a_ specially- 
trained art teacher to provide the 
variety and effective use of instruc- 
tional material that is both stimu- 
lating and appropriate to each grade 
level. Any watering-down of art 
fundamentals deprives the pupil 
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and teacher alike of the real spirit 
of art. 

The fundamentals of design must 
become a conscious thing. An art 
instructor with all the information 
at his finger tips is in the best po- 
sition to stimulate each youngster to 
explore art materials, discover his 
potentialities, and get maximum 
results. 

Good schools everywhere try to 
attain all the important objectives 
of education. It is as important to- 
day for each youngster to develop 
his ability to appreciate and ex- 
press visually his reactions to life 
about him as it is to communicate 
verbally or otherwise. He achieves 
this through an understanding and 
functional use of the basic elements 
of design—line, pattern, color, tex- 
ture, volume, and space. In addi- 
tion, the child gains a better knowl- 
edge of man’s progress through the 
ages. Every classroom becomes a 
richer and fuller place when art 
plays an important part in the ex- 
periences of the child. 

The idea that art is a normal 
part of the elementary teacher's 
duties is true if certain limitations 
are understood. To expect the aver- 
age elementary teacher to carry on 
by herself a worthwhile art program 
with significant creative outcomes is 
impractical. It is tremendously im- 
portant that we have a qualified art 
instructor to point out basic art 
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principles and guide classroom 
teachers in carrying on the art pro- 
gram in all of the grades, in order 
that significant concepts of art can 
be brought to the pupils as soon as 
it is advisable. In this way we will 
be more certain to provide truly 
creative experiences for the individ- 
ual child. 

We need to draw the reins a 
little tighter and restudy certain 
impressions of this subject in the 
light of some of the fundamental 
objectives stated above. To carry 
out a desirable program in art edu- 
cation the following basic criterions 
are recommended. 

1. At least one qualified art 
teacher for every 500 pupils. 

2. An art room of at least 700 
square feet space for every ele- 
mentary-school building wherever 
possible. 

3. Storage space for art mate- 
rials in every elementary building. 

4. That art teachers organize 
creative workshops for other class- 
room teachers. 

5. That the art teacher teach as 
well as supervise. 

6. That the art teacher take 
active steps to bring the values of 
art education to the attention of 
parents and the community at large. 

7. That administrators take an 
active part in developing good 
working relationships between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. @ 


OHNNY in art class drew an animal and colored it red, 
blue, and green. When asked what it was, he replied, “‘It’s 
Joseph’s goat of many colors.”—From The Instructor. 





“Wanted: More Ivory Towers” 


Trends in High-School Chemistry 


DorotHy W. GIFFORD 


In Journal of Chemical Education 


ti problems I faced in the first 
of my years of teaching chemistry 
seem relatively simple now. I re- 
member that I used the current edi- 
tion of Black and Conant (and a 
fine book it was), and that I be- 
gan with the first page on the first 
day of school and proceeded to 
march straight through to the last 
word on the last page. From the 
accompanying laboratory manual 
we did 35 or 40 experiments. I can 
remember getting a little nervous as 
the last week in May drew near and 
found alcohols and esters (or the 
extraction of lead or mercury from 
their ores) still undiscussed, but it 
never occurred to me that it was 
possible to give a gespectable course 
if it left out anything in the book. 

I recall vividly (and the experi- 
ence was scmething like a sudden 
clap of thunder on a deceptively 
serene summer's day) the first ink- 
ling I had that times were about to 
change! It was in June, 1935, and 
I had sent up for the College En- 
trance Examination in chemistry an 
unusually able group of candidates. 
They could do all sorts of problems, 
write and balance equations for 
numberless reactions, recite com- 
mercial processes flawlessly, and 
draw diagrams of blast furnaces and 
the like which would have graced 
any text. But they came back from 
the examination in what is com- 
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monly termed a “tizzy.” Every one 
of the straightforward questions 
had included a brainteaser as a sort 
of bonus. To the request for a 
diagram and explanation of the 
blast furnace had been appended 
the question, ‘““What would happen 
if steam were accidentally intro- 
duced into the furnace?’ To the 
Solvay process had been added this 
bombshell: ““Why is potassium car- 
bonate not prepared in the same 
manner?” It was then, for the first 
time, that I acknowledged that ‘‘get- 
ting through the book” was not real 
college-preparatory teaching. 

Today there is a definite change 
taking place in the content of the 
college-preparatory course in chem- 
istry being offered, a change brought 
about largely by two factors. When 
students who have been getting A’s 
in high-school courses go to college 
and get C’s and D’s in their fresh- 
man chemistry courses, when chem- 
istry departments put into the same 
course those students who offer an 
entrance unit in chemistry and those 
who do not, when some college pro- 
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fessors say frankly that they prefer 
students who had no_ secondary- 
school training in chemistry, then it 
is time for the preparatory teacher 
to read the handwriting on the wall. 

And this is what those of us who 
are teaching strictly college-prepara- 
tory courses are trying to do. We 
have learned that the freshman 
course in chemistry offers little hope 
for the student who has excelled 
simply through the memorization 
of masses of facts, that unless he 
can use those facts in new and dif- 
ferent situations he is doomed to 
grades of C and lower. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Also working strongly at the 
present time to change the sort of 
course which we teach is the 
achievement test given in chemistry 
by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Most of us will affirm 
with vigor that we prepare for col- 
lege and not for college boards, but 
the fact remains that the student 
must be admitted to college before 
the excellence of our preparation 
can make itself known. Though we 
hate to admit it, from the first day 
of school in September the March 
achievement tests have a nasty way 
of insinuating themselves into our 
classrooms. I try very hard not to 
mention them, but I find myself 
wording questions and devising sit- 
uations which I think will resemble 
them. 

I do not know how much you 
know about these tests and I will 
say only that they are becoming less 
and less factual, and they are aimed 
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more and more at selecting the stu- 
dent who can “think chemically.” 
One sort of question gives a descrip- 
tion of an experiment followed by a 
number of statements. The descrip- 
tion is to be studied and then each 
statement is to be classified under 
one of four categories, such as 
“This statement is contradicted by 
established facts or principles.” An- 
other type consists of an assertion 
followed by a reason. The student 
has to decide whether the assertion 
and reason are both true and related 
as cause and effect; whether both 
are true but are not related; whether 
the assertion is true but the reason 
is false; whether the reason is true 
but the assertion is false; whether 
both are ‘alse. I think all will agree 
that questions of this sort are a far 
cry from the old “describe the 
commercial preparation of alumi- 
num’’ type. 

What kind of course can be 
given which will develop to the 
fullest any latent ability to cope 
with problems like this? And what 
sort of course can be given which 
will send to college students with 
the intellectual vigor and curiosity 
that will enable them to master with 
some degree of selfrespect the work 
which is demanded of them in their 
freshman course in chemistry? The 
secondary-school teacher must some- 
where find the courage to fling aside 
preconceived notions and outmoded 
syllabi. He must get over the idea 
that it is a mortal sin to send to 
college a student who knows noth- 
ing of metallurgy. He must dare to 
teach a course that puts first things 
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first and lets the descriptive details 
take their proper place. This is the 
sort of teaching now going on in a 
number of secondary schools. 

In my own classes, for ex- 
ample, just as soon as preliminaries 
like the scientific method and terms 
like matter, element, compound, 
mixture, and concepts like atoms, 
gram-atoms, molecules, moles, and 
physical and chemical changes have 
been introduced, we go at once into 
the study of the periodic classifica- 
tion of the elements. This is fol- 
lowed by a consideration of atomic 
structure and of its relation to 
valence. Then we discuss symbols, 
formulas, and the writing and bal- 
ancing of chemical equations. Then, 
and then only, do we begin descrip- 
tive chemistry which from then on 


is linked as closely as possible with 
the periodic chart. 


LABORATORY CHANGES 


Changes in laboratory work also 
are taking place. Many of us, freed 
of the pressure regarding the num- 
ber of experiments to be completed, 
are encouraging the student to in- 
vestigate interesting bypaths during 
his regularly scheduled laboratory 
periods. If I find a girl who has an 
interest in the recovery of byprod- 
ucts, I allow her a good deal of 
time for their isolation. If the per- 
fectionist wishes to try a quantita- 
tive experiment again in an en- 
deavor to get better results, I en- 
courage her to do so providing she 
can make a definite statement in re- 
gard to the improvement in tech- 
nique at which she is aiming. 
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There is also a growing tendency 
to get away from ready-made lab- 
Oratory situations as we attempt to 
introduce into the laboratory some- 
thing which will demand ability to 
meet an emergency. For instance, in 
the experiment done to find the 
weight of a liter of oxygen at stand- 
ard temperature and pressure, I al- 
ways use collecting bottles of dif- 
ferent sizes. At least one student 
will get a bottle which is so big 
that she cannot possibly equalize 
the water levels inside and out. The 
girl who thinks herself out of that 
situation has learned something 
about the gas laws which it will 
take her a long time to forget! 

I think that we are learning, too, 
to ask our students better questions. 
I do not know how long it has been 
since I have asked a question like, 
“Describe the commercial prepara- 
tion of hydrogen,” or “Diagram 
and explain the commercial prep- 
aration of aluminum.” Instead, here 
are the sorts of questions with 
which I confront my girls: After 
they have studied the reactions of 
water with oxides, I ask for the 
equation for the probable reaction 
of cesium oxide with water. A quiz 
on the halogens would deal with 
how free astatine might be pre- 
pared; with how its hydrogen com- 
pound might be prepared from the 
astatides; with what products might 
be obtained when hydrogen astatide 
reacts with concentrated sulfuric 
acid; with how the test for the asta- 
tide ion would be like and would 
differ from that for the chloride 
ion. And here is a question which I 
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found added quite a fillip to my 
class just before midyears. “If you 
were to be guillotined for giving the 
wrong answer and had to answer 
one of these two questions, which 


one would you choose and why? | 


(1) Describe the reaction of beryl- 
lium with cold water. (2) Describe 
the reaction of rubidium with cold 
water.” 

If I were to summarize, then, the 
curriculum changes which seem to 
me to be taking place—or if they 
are not, should be—I should say 
that we are gradually coming to 
teach less factual material, but that 
we are demanding in its place a 
greater understanding of the chemi- 
cal principles illustrated by such 
factual material; that we are trying 
to make the student use the facts 
and principles which he knows in 
meeting new situations in an intelli- 
gent fashion; that we are trying to 
make his laboratory work less me- 
chanical, more thoughtful, more 
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honest, and still more intellectual. 

All of this promises a course of 
far greater difficulty than the old- 
fashioned memory type. I might 
add that I know of no textbook 
written for secondary schools which 
is built around a course of study 
such as I have outlined. The teacher 
in the school which does not em- 
phasize college preparation is con- 
fronted by additional serious prob- 
lems. Increasingly heavy pressure is 
being brought to bear to water down 
course content to fit the average stu- 
dent in the course. The larger and 
more generalized our schools be- 
come, the more difficult it is going 
to be to maintain a strictly academic 
approach. Certainly we need to con- 
sider more seriously the, rights and 
our responsibility toward the ex- 
ceptionally gifted child, for he is in 
danger of being lost in the shuffle, 
of learning to get by with less than 
his best, of having his intellectual 
curiosity stifled by indifference. ¢@ 


Scientific Knowledge — from the Youngsters 


@ Gems from examination papers: 1000 grams equals 


one killer gram . . 
earth is a fuse. . 


. . The source of all heat and light on 
. . The cyclotron is an ‘‘atom-mashing”’ 


machine. (From Science Review) ... . He invented a 
microbescope . . . . He began experiments on crystals and 
giving birth to children. (From High Points). 

@ SEvEN-year-old Mike remarked to his mother that he 
was interested in science. When asked what kind, he re- 
plied, “Oh, like volcanoes and their interrupting.’-—From 
The Instructor. 

@ WHEN the first grade teacher during a science discus- 
sion asked for the names of the four seasons one little 
boy gave this answer: “Duck season, rabbit season, pheas- 
ant season, and deer season.” —From Nebraska Education 
News. 





Gertrude Stein for the Fifth Grade? 


The Measurement of Readability 


JEANNE CHALL 


In A Report of the Tenth Annual Conference on Reading 


i: idea behind readability 
measurement is the matching of 
reader and printed material. It 
assumes that readers differ in their 
ability to read and that the printed 
material in turn varies in readabil- 
ity; that is, it varies in the amount 
and kind of ability needed to read 
and understand it. 

The teacher, whose job it is to 
recommend or select materials for 
his pupils, has ever been concerned 
with means of effecting the best 
possible matching. Teachers, togeth- 
er with supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents, have been con- 
cerned that the texts and other ma- 
terials for the different grades be 
suitable to the abilities of the chil- 
dren in these grades. Authors, edi- 
tors, and publishers, who wish to 
reach a particular audience, are also 
concerned with the problem of 
appropriate matching. Their job is 
so to control the factors of diffi- 
culty that a book in the social 
studies, for example, expressly 
written for the fifth grade, be un- 
derstood by most of the children in 
that grade. 

Suitable matching is essentially a 
problem of prediction and control. 
It implies that the teacher or author 
knows something about the factors 
that make for ease and difficulty, 
how these factors can be measured, 
and how they can be related to the 
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abilities of the numerous readers. 

Probably the earliest procedure 
of matching was based solely on 
judgment. Before the advent of any 
scientific prediction of difficulty, 
the teacher or librarian made recom- 
mendations and selections based on 
his own experience. Usually, he was 
influenced by the grade or age des- 
ignations assigned to books by edi- 
tors and publishers who also used 
their judgment as to the difficulty 
of the books. 

We have evidence that teachers 
tend to rank materials in an order 
of difficulty that corresponds fairly 
well with tested difficulty, but we 
also have overwhelming evidence 
that many children, as a result of 
such judgments, are given material 
that is too hard for them to read 
and comprehend. Teachers no doubt 
have been influenced by publishers 
who tend to underestimate the 
difficulty of materials designed for 
given age and grade levels. 

The failure of expert judgment 
to predict difficulty gave rise in the 
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early 1920's to the search for effec- 
tive means of grading materials. 
Further impetus to the objective 
measurement of readability came 
from the publication of the Thorn- 
dike frequency word count. Since 
1923 at least 29 methods of meas- 
uring readability have appeared in 
the literature. Although some have 
been used rarely and others have 
since been replaced by more effi- 
cient techniques, each has made 
some contribution from which suc- 
ceeding methods have benefited. 


GRADING FACTORS 


In devising formulas for read- 
ability investigators have started 
with books or passages that repre- 
sented a range of reading difficulty. 
The books were ranked or graded 
by some method irrespective of 
their internal elements. Then the 
books were analyzed to account for 
this independently determined order 
of difficulty. Those factors that 
could be measured reliably and 
were significantly related to the 
difficulty of the passages were com- 
bined in a formula. The resulting 
formula could then be used to 
estimate the grade level of material 
similar to the kind on which the 
formula was standardized, without 
resorting to testing the prospective 
readers. 

All of the methods which up to 
this time have been devised have 
been shown to have limitations. 
Yet in spite of these limitations 
such formulas have been used wide- 
ly to appraise the difficulty of text- 
books and other materials. The 
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question occurs: how useful, actu- 
ally, are these formulas? 

From the cross-validation studies 
we can conclude that using a 
formula for estimating relative diff- 
culty is justifiable. However, the 
use of a readability formula for 
determining the exact grade level 
of difficulty appears questionable. 
More research is needed to adjust 
the grade scores of various formu- 
las to tested difficulty and to the 
grade scores of other formulas. In 
the meantime, wide experience with 
a formula, together with observa- 
tions of the use of the material 
checked for difficulty, will help the 
user estimate whether the predicted 
grade levels are adequate for prac- 
tical purposes. 

For further progress in the pre- 
diction of readability, two trends in 
research are indicated: 

1. Continuation of the present 
quantitative approach with emphasis 
on objectivity and efficiency in ap- 
plication. Specifically, we need to 
refine the existing techniques 
through studies of their reliability 
and validity on a wide variety of 
materials, 

2. Study of those qualitative as- 
pects of readability so far found 
elusive to objective measurement. 
We need to find ways of appraising 
organization, idea density, and the 
various physical features of the text. 

Since the readability formulas 
available are our major tools for 
appraising difficulty, it is well to 
make note of some of the things 
they can and cannot do. 

1. A readability formula can give 
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an estimate of relative difficulty. 
When the same formula is applied 
to several books, the books with 
the higher grade levels will usually 
be harder than those with lower 
grade levels. 

2. The predicted 
alone cannot tell whether the book 
is suitable for children of a given 
grade or reading ability. Other fac- 
tors must be considered, such as 
sophistication of ideas, format and 
illustrations, and the reader’s inter- 
est in and familiarity with the sub- 
ject. A selection from a fifth grade 
basal reader may check at fifth 
grade level and a selection from 
Gertrude Stein may check at fifth 


grade level 
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into a set of rules for writing. The 
factors are too restricted. However, 
a writer may apply a formula to 
his manuscript to get a rough check 
on whether he is hitting the level 
about right. 

4. Finally, a formula does not 
tell how hard a book should be. 
The level of difficulty should be 
determined by who will read the 
book, the purpose it will serve, and 
the circumstances under which it 
will be read. In their enthusiasm 
for readability techniques, some 
users of formulas give the impres- 
sion that all materials must be easy. 
While writing should not be harder 
to read than it has to be, we should 


not overlook the fact that some 
material is hard because the subject 
matter demands it and the readers 
can take it. © 


grade level, yet we cannot conclude 
that the latter is suitable for aver- 
age fifth graders. 

3. A formula cannot be turned 


ZHtow can readability formulas be used? Here is the way 
I use them in developing materials for specified groups of 
readers. First I visualize these persons. Second, I keep in 
mind this rough formula: If the material is concrete, full of 
personal examples, informal in tone, it is eighth-grade 
level or below. If it is abstract, generalized, impersonal, it 
will be above this level. Third, I try to see that materials are 
attached to some problem the person has, things he might 
do, and then figure out how to help him do it better. 
Fourth, I apply a readability formula to the material to get 
a rough check on whether I am hitting the grade level about 
right. Fifth, if the word is important but probably hard, it 
is placed in a context where its meaning will be given away, 
made very clear by context. Sixth, friends and specialists 
read over the stories. Seventh, I try to pretest the material 
for difficulty. This is relatively easy with materials intended 
for school or college use. But it is hard to do for adult 
materials—Edgar Dale in The News Letter. 
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Eliminate the Frustrating Labels 


Ungraded Primary Classes 


RoBERT H. ANDERSON 


In Understanding the Child 


Due “graded” school came into 
prominence at or about the time of 
the Civil War. It is a device that 
has become so well entrenched in 
practice and in law that the phrase 
‘graded school” has come into pop- 
ular usage as the equivalent of 
“public elementary school.” The 
use of the graded system has made 
it infinitely more simple to organize 
the educational program. But it also 
has created many problems which 
we have spent much of the past 
half century attempting to solve. 
We have, for example, the se- 
verely difficult problem of assigning 
children each June to an appro- 
priate grade level in September. 
This has created both headaches 
and heartaches, not only for the 
child himself but for parents, teach- 
ers, and administrators who are con- 
cerned with that child’s welfare. 
That about one out of every five 
children who starts first grade faces 
the possibility of a nonpromotion 
within the next few years is a start- 
ling and sobering fact which re- 
veals the enormity of the problem. 
The traditional graded school ar- 
rangement has severe limitations for 
both the slow and the fast learner. 
For the child who gets off to a slow 
start, for whatever reason, it would 
be extremely helpful to have some 
device other than nonpromotion for 
regulating the child’s progress. 
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Similarly, the child who gets off to 
an unusually good start encounters 
many significant problems when the 
school resorts to “skip promotions’’ 
or ‘‘grade acceleration” as a device 
for moving him on to a more chal- 
lenging level of work. 

One of the most heartening de- 
velopments in American elementary 
education in the past 15 years has 
been the ungraded primary-school 
plan. Rather than being a new in- 
vention, this administrative mechan- 
ism is actually a throw-back to the 
original ungraded school arrange- 
ment which preceded the system in 
use for the past century. In the 
setting of modern education, of 
course, it has a number of different 
characteristics and is actually some- 
thing “new” on the educational 
horizon. The simple logic of un- 
graded primary classes and the edu- 
cational flexibility which such 
classes provide make it all the more 
puzzling that so few communities 
have adopted this plan. 
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An ungraded primary school is 
simply a plan whereby children be- 
yond kindergarten age and below 
the fourth-grade level are grouped 
together in classes which have no 
grade level designation. In the 
words of Florence Kelly of Milwau- 
kee, where the ungraded primary 
school has had its largest applica- 
tion, it is a ““‘plan whereby children 
of similar chronological age and 
social emotional maturity are kept 
together when administratively pos- 
sible.” 

The administrative labels, “‘first 
grade,” “second grade,” and “‘third 
grade” are eliminated in such an 
arrangement, and the three-year 


course of study preceding the fourth 
grade becomes a more flexible pro- 
gram with fewer time limitations 


at which 
decisions 
must be 


and fewer crisis points 
difficult judgments or 
about pupil promotion 
made. 

The typical child who enters an 
ungraded primary class following 
his “promotion” from the kinder- 
garten simply enters a classroom 
with no label except “primary.” For 
the next three (or more or less, de- 
pending on his maturity and prog- 
ress) years, he continues to live and 
work in a classroom which has no 
label except the word “primary.” 
He continues to do the same kind 
of lessons, presumably at the same 
rate of speed, that he would en- 
counter if he were enrolled in a 
typical first- or second- or third- 
grade class; the difference, however, 
is largely in the fact that his teacher 
has no grade level expectations 
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against which to pace herself and 
her only obligation is to keep the 
youngsters moving along as fast as 
they are capable of moving. 

In June, when the children take 
home their final progress reports, 
no mention is made of a grade as- 
signment for the ensuing year and 
the parent is simply advised that the 
child will continue in primary and 
pick up in September where he has 
left off at this point in June. Al- 
though it is particularly helpful if 
the same teacher can work with 
each group of children for several 
consecutive years, this is not neces- 
sarily an inherent feature of ungrad- 
ed primary schools. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, deserves 
major credit for being the only 
large city with a significant and suc- 
cessful ungraded primary school 
plan. The basic elements of this 
plan were adopted by the new 
school system in Park Forest, IlIli- 
nois, where the author was superin- 
tendent between 1949 and 1954. At 
this point, after six years of suc- 
cessful operation, it seems possible 
to make certain assertions concern- 
ing the significant merits of the 
Park Forest plan. 

Park Forest’s experience has dem- 
onstrated that it is necessary for the 
classroom teachers to understand 
and accept the philosophy which 
underlies ungraded primary pro- 
grams and detach themselves from 
the time-worn habit of teachers 
who are professionally wedded to 
a particular grade level. In general, 
it has been easier for younger and 
more recently trained teachers to 
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think of themselves as “primary 
teachers” than for the older teachers 
who have taught first, second, or 
third grade, and who tend to think 
and feel in terms of grade-level ex- 
pectations. 


PLAN IS FLEXIBLE 


In the Park Forest plan consid- 
erable flexibility of groupings is 
possible because each school is quite 
large and has at least two or three 
sections of each “grade” level. A 
child’s progress is measured primar- 
ily by his progress in reading and a 
modified plan of homogeneous 
grouping based on reading progress 
has proved to be a very workable 
arrangement. Children who fall be- 
low the progress level of other chil- 
dren in the same class are trans- 
ferred to another primary teacher 
whose middle-reading group is 
working at the level for which that 
child is prepared. Assigning the 
child to a middle group, by the 
way, insures that he can remain in 
that same teacher’s classroom should 
he spurt ahead or should he drop 
further behind as the year moves 
along. Transfers of children be- 
tween class groups have less stigma 
to them because the transfers are 
from primary group to primary 
group, rather than from third grade 
to second grade (or equivalent 
transfer). 

Incomplete records over a six- 
year period indicate that a surpris- 
ingly low percentage of children 
have actually required a fourth 
year of primary school, a situation 
which is attributable in large meas- 
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ure to the flexibility of the program 
and to the more humane arrange- 
ment which it provides for young- 
sters who get off to a slow start de- 
spite relatively good ability. 

In fact, a phenomenon has been 
observed in Park Forest which 
might well be true throughout the 
country; children whose first-year 
progress was so slow that they 
would normally have been failed in 
a first grade set-up, often “catch 
fire’ in their second or third year 
and make such excellent progress 
that they are ready for fourth grade 
a year sooner than their first year’s 
work seemed to indicate. The per- 
centage of four-year primary pupils 
appears unofficially at this point to 
be in the neighborhood of 5 or 6 
percent; this is in contrast with the 
14 to 20 percent failures pattern 
which is common throughout the 
country. 

The administrators in Park Forest 
are convinced that the administra- 
tive flexibility of the ungraded 
primary school is a major explana- 
tion of this low percentage of 
“fourth-year cases.’ Furthermore, 
they believe that the children who 
have required a fourth year have 
been relatively unaware of their 
“failure” and they and their parents 
have been able to accept this ar- 
rangement with much less emotion- 
al upset and difficulty than if they 
had failed in a typical school. 

The number of children who 
have managed to complete ungraded 
primary school programs in two 
years is insignificant by comparison, 
although again it is felt that the un- 
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graded arrangement was a far su- 
perior method for permitting these 
children to “advance” to a higher 
grade. In the few recorded cases, 
these youngsters completed every 
lesson within the three-year pro- 
gram without skipping or missing 
anything in the foundation years. 
Only those children who were phys- 
ically, emotionally, and socially ma- 
ture were permitted to move rapidly 
through the ungraded primary pro- 
gtam; other bright children who 
were intellectually capable of ad- 
vancing to a higher grade, but 
whose physical, social, or emotional 
needs would be better met by re- 
maining with their age mates, were 
given enriched programs and more 
difficult assignments within the 
primary school. 

In view of the remarkable suc- 
cess of ungraded primary classes in 
Milwaukee, Park Forest, and about 
a dozen other places throughout the 
country, it seems strange that so few 
school systems are switching to this 
scheme. Although these pioneering 
communities have discovered that 
much thought must be given to par- 
ent and to community relations, they 
have learned that parents are less 
affectionately attached to grade-level 
designations than is generally sup- 
posed. Parents, sometimes even 
more than teachers, seem ready to 
accept and to promote educational 
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practices which increase the school’s 
capacity for meeting the individual 
needs of children. The philosophy 
which underlies ungraded primary 
schools has a healthy effect on teach- 
ers’ attitudes and practices, as well 
as on parents’ expectations of pupil 
progress. But most important, it 
gives the youngster himself a more 
desirable and hygienic point of 
view with respect to his own school 
progress in the early years. 

Some critics have mistakenly 
branded ungraded primaries as 
wildly progressive and devoid of 
standards. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In fact, the educa- 
tional program remains exactly the 
same except that the timing is more 
flexible and realistic. For the largest 
percentage of children, there are 
few perceptible differences between 
a graded and an ungraded primary 
school; the chief beneficiaries are 
those youngsters who are exception- 
ally mature and capable, on the one 
hand, or those who get off to a slow 
start for a variety of reasons. 

Tension, frustration, and humilia- 
tion, embarrassment, boredom— 
these are some of the problems of 
children which can be reduced if 
communities have the courage and 
the foresight to abolish the outworn 
scheme of labeled grades at the 
primary level. 

What are we waiting for? ° 


ETTY was in tears at the thought of leaving her first- 
grade teacher at the end of the term. “Oh,” she said to 
the teacher, “if only you knew enough to be promoted 
right along with me.’ —From Boston Guidance News. 
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Do They Lose More Than They Gain? 


Work Experience at What Price? 


LERoy A. BRENDELL 


In Business Education World 


wok Cana deal has been 
written about putting classroom 
theory into practice through a 
work-experience program—a plan 
whereby students, on a daily, week- 
ly, or biweekly schedule, spend half 
their time in school and the other 
half on selling or office jobs. In 
fact, so much has been written that 
anyone who is not an active sup- 
porter is likely to feel that he is a 
professional misfit, or is fast im- 
bedded in the proverbial ‘“‘rut.” 

At the risk of being so consid- 
ered, I think quite frankly that 
justification of the work-experience 
program up to and including the 
12th grade is questionable, and I 
think I can defend that statement. 

For one thing, it seems rather 
pointless to hand the business-edu- 
cation program responsibility for 
tailor-making students for certain 
jobs any more than to make the 
guidance department responsible for 
fitting college-preparatory students 
for specific colleges. And is there 
a justifiable reason why a few office 
employers should reap special bene- 
fits of tailor-made employes at the 
expense of school time and pupil 
education? 

The range in standards of work, 
dress, and conduct within business 
offices is so great that to try to 
reconcile them with what the school 
as a community leader should ad- 
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vocate only leads to confusion, 
misunderstanding, and a distorted 
sense of values. 

Besides, we have no study show- 
ing objectively the value of work 
experience in the training of office 
and selling employes; we have only 
fragmentary, empirical evidence. 
Certainly a large number of high- 
school graduates with no formal 
business training whatever are ab- 
sorbed into the business world’s 
selling and general clerical field 
annually. There appears to be no 
marked difference between the prog- 
ress of these people and that of 
those who had a school work-ex- 
perience program. 

Under a work-experience pro- 
gram, the induction period in bus- 
iness is pushed back on school time, 
thereby reducing the time that could 
be profitably used in building skills 
and knowledges in the Five R’s— 
the traditional three, plus Responsi- 
bilities and Rights. The lack of 
these skills and knowledges is fre- 
quently criticized by today’s busi- 
nessmen and colleges. If this criti- 
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cism is valid, we cannot justify 
relinquishing time when students 
are at the best age to learn some- 
thing for a real purpose. 

Time lost from general education 
is not to be taken lightly today. 
There is talk in some quarters of 
upgrading skill-training to provide 
more time to meet the need of 
general education. A person with 
normal intelligence can be trained 
to take his work place in a business 
organization, but the social intelli- 
gence of this same person is not 
so readily developed. Skills, knowl- 
edges, and manipulative dexterity 
are not sufficient for an individual 
to advance in business. It is the 
well-rounded person who has the 
greatest chance for advancement. 
Undesirable attitudes and person- 
ality traits—not lack of skills—— 
are by far the most frequent rea- 
sons given for people losing their 
jobs. With time and proper teach- 
ing aids provided, necessary atti- 
tudes and character traits can be 
developed in school. 


OBSTACLES UNFAIR 


To many pupils, the weekly pay 
check takes on much more signifi- 
cance than any academic knowledge 
we can offer in school. Its tangi- 
bility is far more evident than the 
rewards that may be reaped from 
studying English, history, or science. 
It is grossly unfair to the teachers 
of general-education courses to set 
up obstacles that prevent their full 
contribution to developing a well- 
rounded person. 

All too often, students who are 
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undecided on careers, students who 
are disciplinary problems, or stu- 
dents who are extremely low aca- 
demically are encouraged to pursue 
a work-experience program on the 
theory that ‘“There’s always some 
kind of selling or office job that 
anyone can do” (why work-experi- 
ence then?), or “Perhaps if the 
student. has a job, he'll stay in 
school and be graduated.” To ad- 
vise on the theory that business 
education can develop vocational 
competency where there is no stu- 
dent motivation, where there are 
undesirable personality characteris- 
tics firmly imbedded, or where the 
basic processes are sadly lacking, 
cannot be justified by any means 
short of wishful thinking. 
Something is wrong with a school 
curriculum that fails to enable a 
student to adjust himself to school 
life during his first 11 years, then 
sets up a special program for him 
in his 12th year in order to grad- 
uate him. It is a sorry commentary 
on our schools to admit that we 
cannot find values for our students 
each school day—that we have to 
send them out into the business 
offices and stores to give them edu- 
cational values that outweigh formal 
education through the 12th grade. 
Students with an overdeveloped 
“dollars-and-cents” complex, with 
no real intent to follow the pro- 
gram after graduation, conveniently 
develop an interest in the work- 
experience program in order to buy 
and maintain a car, to buy clothes, 
to have spending money, to build 
up a hope chest—material things—- 
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many of which they could get along 
without. Students (like many 
adults) often are not aware of their 
real needs; they too often fail to 
see the forest because of the trees. 
It is the responsibility of the school 
to give all students the kind of 
education and training that- will 
enable them to get their first jobs, 
to adapt themselves in their voca- 
tion, to advance in it, and, above 
all to become worthy citizens. 

There are many other points that 
may be raised. Frequently the type 
of work experience offered the 
trainees is not the type for which 
they are being trained. In fact a 
work-experience program, in many 
instances, provides an employer 
with a part-time employe to “clean 
up odds and ends” of the day’s 
work—busy work. Obviously, the 
coordinator cannot exercise real 
supervisory functions. He can only 
pay “‘calls” on employers, with the 
visits resulting all too often in so- 
cial calls or supervised tours. 

And here is another point. What 
is to be done in the case of a stu- 
dent who does poor work academ- 
ically, but who does well on the 
job? In fairness to the employer 
who is working with the school, the 
student should not be drawn off 
the job. In fairness to the student 
and the school, he should not be 
given credit for unsatisfactory work. 


Whatever is done, doesn’t everyone 
lose? 

Just what can be done, then, to 
give our students work experience 
before they leave high school? In 
my opinion, the answer is so simple 
that I shall merely enumerate prac- 
tices that have been often advocated. 

1. Bring in local businessmen to 
speak and demonstrate to the 
classes. 

2. Bring in and use stationery, 
office supplies, equipment, and 
limited jobs from local businesses. 

3. Set up field trips. 

4, Emphasize after-school, part- 
time jobs for those students who 
can afford the time and energy. 

5. Discuss, demonstrate, and 
practice “‘job-fitness” standards in 
the classroom—grooming, business 
psychology, business ethics, con- 
duct. 

6. Develop occupational maturity 
by giving students more business 
information. 

7. Develop attitudes, ideals, and 
work habits needed in office work. 

8. Make job and follow-up stud- 
ies to adapt school programs to 
community needs. 

9. Simulate the office in the class- 
room. 

10. Provide limited periods of 
service in the school office. 

11. Invite businessmen and grad- 
uates to department meetings. © 


ak YOUNG maa, filling out an application blank for a 
job in the accounting department of a company, was stymied 
by the question which read: “What machines can you 
operate.” He finally wrote, “Slot and pin ball.” 
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Education's Big Show.—The cur- 
tain is about to go up on educa- 
tion’s biggest show of the year. 
The White House Conference on 
Education, opening November 28, 
will be the main act of a drama that 
began one year ago when the first 
of the state educational conferences 
was held. 

What is going to come out of the 
Washington meeting is still any- 
one’s guess. Second guessers will 
have to wait until the next session 
of Congress to learn if their predic- 
tions were correct. However, this 
much is certain: plenty is going no 
the Conference. Most of the state 
and territorial delegations are com- 
ing with specific recommendations 
hammered out at their home meet- 
ings. In addition, the Washington 
staff has prepared fact sheets and 
research reports on major problems 
affecting education, including a 
pro-and-con study on the need for 
federal aid. 

Education’s major areas of con- 
cern have been lumped into six 
general categories—goals, organi- 
zation, teachers, buildings, finance, 
and public relations. It is with these 
that the invited 2000 delegates and 
observers will be wrestling during 
the four-day conference. 

State delegations to the confer- 
ence have been set on the basis of 
population. (The minimum number 
of delegates for a state is ten.) 
These will account for 1400 of the 
participants. The remaining invita- 
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tions have gone to lay and profes- 
sional organizations with a specific 
interest in education; to Congress- 
men with legislative responsibilities 
in education; and to foreign observ- 
ers. 

Involvement of these participants 
will be achieved by a method unique 
for a meeting of this magnitude. 
Following the conference's first 
general session, participants will be 
grouped around 200 tables of ten 
persons each. Each table will have 
a chairman. When these small table 
discussion groups wind up their 
business for the day, the partici- 
pants will proceed to a general 
session on the second topic—all 
except the discussion leaders of 
each of the 200 tables. They will 
meet to further refine the thinking 
of the participants, taking their 
places around 20 tables of ten per- 
sons each. These tables, too, will 
each have a chairman who, in turn, 
will move to a further discussion 
at two summarizing tables of ten 
persons each. Finally, there will 
take place a meeting of the two dis- 
cussion leaders of the two sum- 
marizing tables. One of these will 
deliver the final report on a topic 
to a subsequent general session. 
This procedure, described as the 
most practical way of channeling 
the thinking of so large a group, 
will be followed for all six major 
issues to be discussed during the 
four days. 

Seating at the small discussion 
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tables will be determined by the 
nature of each person’s occupation, 
his geographical origin, and what 
role he played at his home state 
conference. And just to make cer- 
tain there will be no human slip-up 
in this arrangement, an IBM punch- 
card machine will be installed to 
sort out participants. 

The results of the White House 
Conference, the findings of the 
state meetings, and the background 
research of the Washington staff— 
all will go into a final report to 
the President. Remembering the 
thousands of people who took part 
in the state meetings, the final re- 
port will represent the largest par- 
ticipation in any document ever to 
go to the White House. 


A Bright Event.—The appoint- 


ment of Herold C. Hunt as Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is ‘‘one of the brightest 
events since the present Adminis- 
tration took office.” That is the 
consensus of Washington educators, 
most of whom have had unhappy 
experiences in Congress and with 
administration ‘front offices’ ever 
since the Eisenhower team had 
taken over. 

The only tinge of regret in evi- 
dence is that the new under secte- 
tary will not be spending all his 
time on educational problems. But 
no one is overly concerned about 
that. The overriding feeling is that 
education at last has a man sympa- 
thetic to its needs and problems in 
the sprawling Independence Ave- 
nue building which serves as depart- 
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mental as well as U.S. Office of 
Education headquarters. 

Even sources within the Office of 
Education are delighted with the 
Hunt appointment. As one put it: 
“Now we won't have to explain 
things twice,” a reference to the 
fact that many Office of Education 
projects had to be justified to two 
and frequently three “layers’’ of 
administrative officials. 

The former Chicago  superin- 
tendent and Eliot professor of edu- 
cation at Harvard is regarded here 
as the educator’s educator. His 
background as a teacher, adminis- 
trator, and national leader of pro- 
fessional organizations (the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, to name but two) 
sits very well with Washington 
educators. A possible indication as 
to what lies ahead is the fact that 
within the first couple of weeks 
after taking office Dr. Hunt held a 
round of conferences with several 
representatives of national educa- 
tional organizations. Further, he has 
announced an “‘open-door’’ policy, 
stating he is available for discussion 
with educational interests and the 
press. 

But the question mark still looms 
in the background: Hunt or no 
Hunt, how far is the Administra- 
tion willing to move from its pre- 
vious policies of reducing federal 
participation in education? 

It is part of Washington specu- 
lation that Dr. Hunt’s appointment 
was a maneuver to patch up the 
bruises left as a result of the un- 
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happy relations between Washing- 
ton educators and the former secre- 
tary, Oveta Culp Hobby. But the 
new under secretary is silent about 
the past. He has said only that 
“last year’s proposals are at the 
moment being re-evaluated and re- 
aligned in the light of recent devel- 
opments.” But he is not ready to 
indicate in which direction the de- 
partment will go. He has said this 
however: “Education’s visibilities 
will be raised.” 


New Deputy Commissioner.— 
In marked contrast to the enthusi- 
asm which greeted the Hunt ap- 
pointment, another new member of 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare took office last 
month unheralded. 

Educators here have reacted with 
polite silence to the appointment of 
John Ralph Rackley as Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, a post 
second only to Commissioner 
Brownell. 

Dr. Rackley has apparently ‘had 
little dealing with Washington 
prior to his appointment. He has 
been Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Okla- 
homa and has served at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 


The $64,000 Questions.—The 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights is conducting its own 
kind of a quiz show, the prize be- 
ing possible new concepts of free- 
dom under the Constitution. The 
quiz, in the form of several ques- 
tions on freedom of the press, 


speech, and religion, would set many 
a high-school and college class to 
hard thinking. 

The quiz was prepared to help 
the Senate Subcommittee gather in- 
formation on the current strength 
or weaknesses of the Bill of Rights, 
as they are being practiced and 
safeguarded today. 

One formidable question in the 
quiz seeks the citizen’s idea on the 
conditions under which freedom of 
speech and press may be abridged. 
May they be abridged in wartime? 
When there is a clear and present 
danger? When Congress wants them 
abridged? When it is expedient to 
abridge them in the fight against 
communism? Or may they never be 
abridged? Any teacher who adds 
to this question, “And explain 
fully your reasons,” has here a 
full three-hour examination. 

A second question tests whether 
government regulation in specific 
fields endangers the entire area of 
free speech and press. For example, 
is the government justified in sup- 
pressing obscenity in the mails? Is 
it proper to prohibit intimidation 
in labor relations? Should the gov- 
ernment regulate freedom to broad- 
cast in public places (the question 
of captive audiences is involved 
here)? And does the government 
have a responsibility to protect the 
people against fraud in advertising? 

There are not one, not two, but 
several $64,000 questions in the 
quiz being masterminded by Senator 
Tom C. Hennings, Jr., who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee. But then 
the prizes are big, too. * 


~ 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: John M. Lumley, 
formerly deputy superintendent of public 
instruction in Pennsylvania, is now super- 
intendent. 

Boise, Idaho: Gerald R. Wallace, 
formerly assistant superintendent, is now 
superintendent. 

Kansas City, Mo.: James A. Hazlett, 
formerly director of research for Kansas 
City public schools, has succeeded Mark 
W. Bills as superintendent. 

Marietta, Ohio: H. L. Sullivan has re- 
signed after 27 years as superintendent. 

York, Pa.: John C. Albohm has suc- 
ceeded Arthur W. Ferguson, retired, as 
superintendent. 

Asheville, N. Car.: E. C. Funderburk, 
former superintendent at Elizabeth City, 
N. Car., is now head, succeeding J. W. 
Byers. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Brown University, Providence, R. I.: 
Barnaby C. Keeney, formerly dean, has 
succeeded Henry M. Wriston as president. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill.: The 
Very Rev. James F. Maquire, formerly 
president of Xavier University, has been 
named president. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
The Very Rev. Paul L. O'Connor, former- 
ly dean of the college of arts and sciences, 
has succeeded The Very Rev. James F. 
Maquire as president. 

Haverford College, Pa.: Gilbert F. 
White has resigned as president, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1956, to become professor of 
geography at the University of Chicago. 

Elon College, N. Car.: Leon F. Smith, 
president for 24 years, has announced 
his retirement at the end of the current 
school year. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.: 
Lawrence L. Pelletier is successor to 
Louis T. Benezet, resigned, as president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: James 
C. Craig, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of McKeesport, Pa., schools, has been 
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appointed professor of education and 
director of courses in elementary educa- 
tion. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs: Mal- 
colm B. Rogers, formerly superintendent 
at Meriden, Conn., has been named -pro- 
fessor of educational administration. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, _ Berea, 
Ohio: Robert Schultz, formerly superin- 
tendent at Greenwich, Ohio, is now assis- 
tant professor of education. 

New York University, N. Y.: Howard 
S. Conant, formerly professor at New 
York State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, has succeeded Robert L. Iglehart 
as chairman of the department of art 
education, school of education, Robert S. 
Fleming, formerly a member of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee faculty, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education. 

Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale: John Erle Grinnell, formely dean 
of instruction at Indiana State Teachers 
College, has been named dean of the 
college of education. He succeeds Douglas 
Lawson, resigned. 

Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley: Herbert R. Jensen, professor of 
education and director of the Instruc- 
tional Materials Center, has resigned to 
become supervisor of educational activi- 
ties for the American Petroleum Institute. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Herold C. Hunt, Charles William 
Eliot Professor of Education at Harvard 
University, has been appointed under- 
secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, succeeding Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, now administrative 
assistant to President Eisenhower. 

John Ralph Rackley, dean of the col- 
lege of education at the University of 
Oklahoma, has been named deputy com- 
missioner of education for the U. S. 
Office of Education. He succeeds James 
Kenneth Little, who has returned to his 
duties as vice-president of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Homer Daniels Babbidge, Jr., Yale 
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University, has been named successor to 
A. Lachlan Reed as assistant to the com- 
missioner of Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

1. J. Browder, superintendent of 
schools, Gadsden, Ala., has been elected 
president of the Associated Public 
Schools Systems for 1955-56. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Alfred D. Simpson, professor of educa- 
tion, Harvard University, and trustee of 
the Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, at the age of 64. 

Arthur M. Proctor, professor emeritus 
of education, Duke University, at the age 
of 69. 


TV Conference Preview 

IN connection with the forthcoming 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, the CBS Television Network 
has announced a special five-pro- 
gram panel discussion series called 
“Report Card.” 

The broadcasts (Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 
13, 20, and 27) will be a national 
preview of the conference, which 
starts Nov. 28. Lyman Bryson will 
be moderator. Guests will include 
Neil H. McElroy, chairman of the 
White House Conference, James 
Killian, Roy E. Larsen, Ralph J. 
Bunche, Samuel M. Brownell, and 
others. 


The Picture Is Spotty 
THE desegregation picture when 
school opened this fall was “spot- 
ty.” The Southern School News 
reported some desegregation, in 
compliance with the May decision 
of the Supreme Court, in at least 
362 school districts in eight states 
and the District of Columbia. 
Opposition to compliance with 


the decision was firmer in seven 
states, according to the Southern 
School News. Six states—Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina 
—-started the 1955-56 school year 
with constitutional provision or 
statutory requirement permitting 
abolition of the public-school sys- 
tem or assignment of pupils. In 
Virginia, six counties arranged 
their finances so that public support 
could be dropped immediately if 
courts ordered integration. 


For the Eleventh Time 
ENROLMENT in public and private 
schools and colleges in the U.S. 
this fall is approximately 1,657,000 
more than a year ago, according to 
estimates released by S. M. Brown- 
ell, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

The Office of Education figures 
show an estimated 39,557,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in school. This is 
an increase of 1,300,000 in the 
elementary grades, 258,000 in 
secondary grades, and 99,000 in 
the colleges and universities. 

Commissioner Brownell points 
out that this is the eleventh con- 
secutive year of increased total 
enrolment in schools and colleges. 


Heads NEA Centennial 
PAUL STREET, director of regional 
services, Northern Illinois State 


College, DeKalb, has been named 


director of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the NEA, to be observed 
in 1957. 

Dr. Street, who will be on leave 
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of absence from the college for the 
next two years, assumed his new 
post September 1. In his new ca- 
pacity he will work with members 
of the NEA Centennial Commis- 
sion to coordinate and initiate activ- 
ities and projects which will bring 
to the attention of the public the 
needs, aims, and achievements of 
the schools. 


New Study of Objectives 

THE Russell Sage Foundation in 
cooperation with the Educational 
Testing Service has started work on 
a study of the objectives of secon- 
dary education of American schools. 
Four other organizations are partic- 
ipating in the project in an advis- 
ory capacity: the U.S. Office of 
Education, the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, the 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, and the 
American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Will French of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is executive 
editor and supervisor of the proj- 
ect. The study is expected to follow 
the lead of an earlier one, pub- 
lished in 1953, in which the Russell 
Sage Foundation joined with ETS 
in a survey of elementary-school 
objectives. 


Driver Education Awards 

TEN states were selected to receive 
the nation’s top awards for the ex- 
tent and quality of their driver edu- 
cation programs during the 1954— 
55 school year in the Eighth 
Annual National High School 
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Driver Education Award Program. 

Minnesota and Massachusetts 
were selected to receive the top- 
ranking awards of excellence. 
Awards of honor were earned by 
California, Delaware, New York, 
Oklahoma, and Vermont. Arizona, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania re- 
ceived awards of merit. 


For Better Public Relations 

A NATIONAL commission to pro- 
mote better working relationships 
between communities and _ the 
schools they serve has been estab- 
lished by the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA. 

H. Gordon Hullfish, professor 
of education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, has been named 
chairman of the commission. The 
commission will study the relation- 


ships between schools and the com- 
munity forces that influence educa- 
tion. 


Core Goes to College 
THE “core curriculum” 
augurated on a pilot basis in The 
College at the University of Pitts- 
burgh this fall. 

The core curriculum here in- 
volves four basic areas of study— 
written and spoken English, the 
humanities, the social sciences, and 
the natural sciences. It is designed 
to provide the undergraduate stu- 
dent with greater intellectual skills, 
improve the quality of his judg- 
ments, and increase his knowledge 
concerning the methods of science 
and of understanding man. 


was in- 
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Participating in the pilot course 
are 85 freshmen, carefully selected 
volunteers. Most students will take 
at least two but not more than 
three of the courses of study, re- 
ceiving half-tuition scholarships. 


Educational TV Developments 
THE seventeenth educational TV 
station in the country is now on 
the air—Station WTVS, Detroit, 
operated by the Detroit Educational 
Television Foundation. It broad- 
casts from studios at Wayne Uni- 
versity, University of Detroit, and 
the Board of Education’s radio 
building. 

The other new ETV £ stations 
which went on the air this fall 
were WILL-TV at Champaign- 


Urbana, Ill., operated by the Uni- 


versity of Illinois; Station WTHS- 
TV, Miami, Fla., operated by the 
Lindsey Hopkins Vocational School 
of Dade County Board of Public 
Instruction; and WTTW, Chicago, 
operated by the Chicago Education- 
al Television Association. 

In July, Station WDNU-TV, 
Notre Dame’s station, joined WOI- 
TV, Ames, Iowa, and KOMU-TV, 
Columbia, Mo., as stations operated 
by educational institutions on non- 
reserved channels)s WKAR-TV, 
East Lansing, operates educationally 
on a nonreserved channel. 

Eight more educational TV sta- 
tions are expected to be in opera- 
tion soon, according to information 
from the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Television. 

In addition to these television 
developments, experiments in using 


closed-circuit television for teaching 
are now being conducted in several 
colleges and universities through- 
out the country. Noteworthy are the 
experiments now underway at New 
York University (for teaching of 
college composition and English 
literature) ; at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. (for teaching of 
social sciences); and at State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Ames (for teach- 
ing of American government). 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Nov. 6-12, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. I 1-13, Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S.A., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1, White House 
Conference on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

Dec. 5-9, American Vocational 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Jan. 9, National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, New 
York City. 

Feb. 16-18, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 18-23, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 18-23, Department of Rural 
Education, NEA, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 25-29, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
Chicago. 

March 7-10, Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals, NEA, 
Denver, Colo. 
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A Child Development Point of 
View. James L. Hymes, Jr. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. ix + 145. $3.00. 

The three basic concepts of child de- 
velopment are translated by the author 
into practical suggestions for improving 
the teaching process in an interesting, 
easy-to-read style. Throughout the text 
concrete answers are given to such com- 
mon questions as: “How should I treat 
‘different’ children?’”’ What is the 
school’s role in fostering the child’s men- 
tal growth?” “What can I learn from 
parents about their children?” 

This book offers practical suggestions 
for all grade levels that will enable a 
teacher to improve his teaching ability. 


Communication, The Miracle of 
Shared Living. Dora V. Smith. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. x + 105. $2.50. 
Many topics of cusrent interest and 

emphasis come within the range of the 

author’s discussion, as she outlines a 

modern and sane program for teaching 

the art of communication in our schools. 

Concrete illustrations enforce the 
views presented. A teacher who will ab- 
sorb the underlying philosophy will ex- 
perience new meanings in her subject 
and her teaching. 


Modern Philosophies and Educa- 
tion; and Mental Health in Mod- 
ern Education. Edited by Nelson 
B. Henry. Chicago, IIl.: The Na- 
tional Society for the Study of 
Education, 1955. Part 1, pp. x 
+. 374 and Part 2, pp. xi + 
397. $3.25. (Paperbound. ) 
These two books are Parts 1 and 2, 

respectively, of the 54th Yearbook of 

the National Society for the Study of 

Education. John S, Brubacher was chair- 

man of the group which prepared Part 1, 
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presenting the philosophical resources 
available for the guidance of those en- 
gaged in education. 

Part 2, prepared under the chairman- 
ship of Paul A. Witty, offers information 
for the needs of teachers and school 
administrators in meeting the responsi- 
bility of safeguarding the normal devel- 
opmental process of human growth from 
infancy to maturity. 


Unit Teaching in the Elementary 
School. Lavone A. Hanna, 
Gladys L. Potter, and Neva Hag- 
aman. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, 1955. Pp. x + 592. 


$5.50. 

This book is written for use with both 
preservice and inservice education classes 
and as a practical guide to teachers on 
the job. Practical suggestions are offered 
to teachers on how to plan, organize, 
and develop a unit of work with chil- 
dren. Classroom situations are described; 
short accounts of children’s conversa- 
tions as they planned, discussed, or eval- 
uated, are reproduced; examples of dra- 
matic play, construction, children’s writ- 
ings, and experiments are given. 


Basal Reading Instruction. Gerald 
A. Yoakam. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1955. Pp. xii + 357. $4.50. 
Basic procedures involved in the pro- 

cess of teaching reading to children are 
presented here. The common error of 
thinking of reading in terms of school 
grades composed of children of approxi- 
mately the same state of maturation, de- 
gree of accomplishment, and stages of 
growth is discouraged, emphasizing in- 
stead the developmental nature of growth 
in reading. 

Student teachers and those in service 
will obtain a better understanding of 
reading instruction in the schools through 
this volume. Suggestions for the exten- 
sion Of the basal reading program to all 
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fields, how it makes possible success in 
both recreatory and work-type reading, 
and how progress may be appraised are 
also included. 


Junior High School Trends. Leon- 
ard V. Koos. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1955. Pp. x +- 171. 
$2.50. 

This volume offers a compact survey 
of the junior-high-school movement in 
America. Emphasis is on recent trends in 
this field, but the author also describes 
the growth and changes in the junior- 
high school since the earliest units were 
established a half-century ago. 

An important and useful feature of 


the book is its fully classified and anno- 


tated bibliography, which includes all 
recent significant research studies and 
other works dealing with the subject. 
Public school administrators will find 


the book useful and it is also a text for 
college classes in this field. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


The Child Audience: A Report on 
Press, Film, and Radio for Children. 
Philippe Bauchard. Paris: Unesco, 1954. 
Pp. 198. Available from Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City. $2.00. 

The Rabbit with a High I.Q. Ethel 
Nicola and Diane Witte. New York: 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1955. Pp. 
30. $.40. A fable in verse. 

Annie Doesn't Litter Any More: A 
Booklet of Classroom Activities to Help 
Keep America Beautiful. Pp. 24. Avail- 
able from Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
$.20. Discounts in quantity. 

Speaking Spanish: An _ Introductory 
Course. Ruth R. Ginsburg and Robert J. 
Nassi. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1955. Pp. ix + 276. $2.72. Designed 
especially for prehigh-school study. 
Workbook available, $.60. 

They Stood Alone; The Story of In- 


dian Stream. Henry Davis Nadig and 
George Avison. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Inc., 1955. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

A Ball for Little Bear: An Ojibway 
Legend. Emily Broun. New York: Alad- 
din Books, 1955. Pp. 40. $2.75. 

Children's Books for $1.25 or Less. 
Compiled by Elizabeth H. Gross. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Association for Childhood 
Education International. Pp. 40. $.75. 


SECONDARY 


Clothing Construction and Wardrobe 
Planning. Dora S. Lewis, Mabel G. 
Bowers, and Marietta Kettunen. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. 
Pp. x + 534. $4.00. 

Youth and the World. Charlotte C. 
Whittaker. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1955. Pp. 512. $3.80. One of 
the ‘‘Reading for Life’ series, Designed 
for upper high-school years. ° 

My High School. Raymond P. Har- 
ris. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. 61. $1.00. 

It's High Time; Guide for Parents of 
High School Students. Pp. 40. Publish- 
ed by National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, and National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. $.50 
each. Discounts in quantity. 

How to Qualify for United States Air 
Force Academy. New York: Arco Pub- 
lishing Company, 1955, Pp. 212. $3.00. 

Vocational Training Directory of the 
United States. Second Edition. Compiled 
by Nathan M. Cohen. Published by Na- 
than M. Cohen, 1434 Harvard St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. Pp. 191. $2.95. 

Confidence—Zero. Milton Schwebel. 
1.9. High—Ambition Low. Jane Kru- 
macher. Two of the Socio-Guidrama 
Series booklets published by Occu- 
Press, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. Pp. 12. $.50 each. 

The Problems Approach and the Social 
Studies. Edited by George L. Fersh. 
1955. Pp. viii + 115. Available from 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. $2.00. 
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GUIDANCE 

From School to Career. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Prakken Publications, 1955. Pp. 
21. $.25. Discounts in quantity. Factual 
stories about former industrial-education 
students, now in nearly every vocation. 

Making the Most of College. Ira M. 
Smith. Brochure available from Les 
Strang Associates, Wolverine Bldg., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. $.20. Discounts in quantity. 


MATERIALS 63 

Careers in Library Work. Ruth Wol- 
ozin. Career as Electronics Technician. 
Max A. Rutzick. Career as Medical So- 
cial Worker. Don R, Frifield. Careers in 
Public Relations. Don Frifield. Career 
as Optometrist. Five new pamphlets in 
the B'nai B'rith Occupational Brief Ser- 
ies. Available from B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1129 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. $.20. 











Your Feelings 


Dating Daze 


Lighted pictures ae 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Guidance—Health Education—Family Living | 








Complete Series $34.30 


Je YAM HANDY (cyenzalon 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 


GUIDANCE DISCUSSION SERIES 


Filmstrips in color 
To stimulate discussion of 
Teen-age Problems in 


PHYSICAL GROWTH 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


You and Your Growth 


Using Your Time and Abilities 
Making Friends 
Your Family and You 

Looking Ahead to High School 


Individual Filmstrips $5.45 
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GENERAL 


Five Steps to Reading Success in Sci- 
ence, Social Studies, and Mathematics. 
and "Touchstones" of Literature. Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of English of 
the New York Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 1954. Pp. 39 and 61. 
Available from the Council, 525 W. 
120th St., New York City. $.65 and 
$1.00, paper bound. 

How to Read Faster. A 16-page comic- 
book style booklet. Available from Dow 
Corning Corporation, Midland, Mich. 
Teaching manual available. $.10 each. 
Discounts in quantity. 

Federal Funds for Education, 1952-53 
and 1953-54. Clayton D. Hutchins, Al- 
bert R. Munse and Edna D. Boocher. 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 
14, 1954. Pp. ix + 130. Available from 
U. S. Government 
Washington, D. C. $.45. 


Printing Office, 
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Education in a Transition Community. 
Jean D. Grambs. New York: The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 1954. Pp. 126. $.25. An “Inter- 
group Education’’ pamphlet. 


AUDIO- VISUALS 

Felt Boards for Teaching. Charles H. 
Dent and Ernest F. Tiemann, Austin, 
Tex.: Visual Instruction Bureau, Division 
of Extension, University of Texas, 1955. 
Pp. 26. $1. Third handbook in the 
“Bridges for Ideas’ series. 

Selected Films for World Understand- 
ing. Bloomington, Ind.: Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, 1955. Pp. 88. 
$1.00. 

Films on the Handicapped. Jerome H. 
Rothstein and Thomas O'Connor. Pp. vi 
+ 56. Available from International 
Council for Exceptional Children, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. $1. Discounts in quantity. 


McKNIGHT PUBLICATIONS . . 


Celebrating 60 YEARS OF EXPAINDING SERVICE TO EDUCATION 


. with ultra-modern new 


home now under construction 


RULES of ORDER BOOK 


“PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE” 
os BY ROSE MARIE CRUZAN 
| An up-to-date rules of order book that covers every phase of par- 


liamentary law 


in an easy-to-read and understand manner. 


Explains terms and gives steps necessary to obtain action and how 
to obtain the floor. Gives pointers for officers and members, rules 


for motions, 
accurate. 


amendments, nominations and elections. 


Completely 


The organization and presentation of this book are based upon 
officially accepted Rules of Order and actual teaching experience. 
212 pages, including index and tables. 

Clip this ad and write today for approval copy. Cloth Bound $2.50 
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Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series...“informs while it trains 
...entertains while it teaches.’’* This graded corrective read- 
ing series of fifteen authentic, illustrated, action-packed, 
book-length biographies appeal to both boys and girls and 
help stimulate independent reading. 

The authoritative ““‘Handbook on Corrective Reading”’ 
and easy-to-follow Teacher’s Guide Books for each title have 
been prepared especially for busy classroom teachers. 


* Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, Stanford University 


Write today for free brochure about this graded corrective reading program 
which includes 17 x 22” four-color historic U. S$. Trails Map to Dept. 26 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 2831 SOUTH PARKWAY, CHICAGO 16 


't...theanswertoateacher'sprayer.'' 


DR. GEORGE A. MURPHY, Pennsylvania State University 


'',...needforprecisely this kindofmaterial.''! 
DR. ARTHUR I. GATES, Teachers College, Columbia University 





American 
Wruvevual Deske- 


with AMEREX 


The new metal-and- 
plastic top 


American Seating Universal Desks, with 
their superior functional advantages, now 
give you even greater value with the first 
and only metal-and-plastic top, designed 
and manufactured by American expressly for 
classroom use. Lowers maintenance cost. 

The new top is stronger, yet lighter in 
weight than ordinary plastic-covered tops. 
The die-formed steel frame supports the 7 = No. 536 Universal 
plastic work surface, affords trouble-free, "Ten-Twenty” Desk 
mietal-to-metal hinge attachment. 3-position top; 10° and 20° for reading, 

A continuous metal band protects edges. writing—level for manipulative work. 

These desks assure the best service with Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 
maximum aid to teaching and learning, 
while conserving floor space. 

Typical advantages are long-life die- 
formed construction; maximum desk-top 
working surface; 45° left-and-right seat 
swivel that minimizes room needed for 
getting in or out; cradleform sitting com- 
fort; self-adjusting lower back rail; one- 
piece steel book-box; wide-range adjust- 
ability of seat and desk. Send for illustrated 
folder on American Universal Desks describing 
the new metal-and-plastic desk-top. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, No. 534 Universal 
durability and acoustical benefit. With or without = Lifting-Lid Desk 
folding tablet-arm. 





One-piece ‘‘no-slam’’ top. Completely 
usable surface at 10° or level; lifts to 
book-box. Pencil trays top and inside. 


/, * Ae ty lp 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING © GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities @ Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, 
Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, FOLDING CHAIRS 





